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As in all projects, suctt as this Handbook, there are. many individuals- 
and groups who.hav^ contributed bo.th their time and efforts. First and 
fo>^emost, this Handbook v/ould have been impossible without the Resource 
Room Teachers in Monroe County who have made mainstreaming not only pdssible, 
but who have demonstrated th)it the 'techniques in this -book are applicable to 
public school settinas. Several of these teachers have also served on various 
County-wide ?:ormiittees that have helped develop many of -tHese^-techmques, . 
particularly in the In-Service,* Prescriptive Teaching, Evaluation and Materials . 
Sectjons. Alsd, we have enjoyed considerable support and backing from many 
principals and superintendents in the County, to -which we waht to- express our ^ 
appreciation. , •. . 

There' have be^n sever/l individuals Who"' have, helped in the development 
of this Handbook. James /Donahue, Assistant Superintendent for Special Education, 
who implemented mainstreaming in our County, has^ pro^i'ded the necessary 
leadership. Theresa fbsline has helped in both editing' and developing format. , 
'Hayden Scheetz contributed many hours to the read'ing.of tf]e text and, offered 
useful .§uggestions that 'have been incorporated, into.'the Handbook: /iSallyj^ 
we -Would like to express our appreciation to Ginny ^ott for- designing the 
CO veV*.for'-the Handbook • ' ' ^ ^ 
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' . ^KN TRODrCTION ^ 

The present. trend to mainstreaip Special Education students is having a 
pervasive effect on the total educational system. When educable mentally 
impaired (EMT), emotionally impaired UU> and learning disabledlLU; Students 
a r e p laced in re gular class r ooms, Regular Classroom TGachcrs' (RCTs) mustV e c e iye 
a ddttto n a ? r€SOinxes^tt~Of^^r^^o^ spfec1^I^Be ds^,^tese - 

additional resources are made available through a new breed of educators, the 
Teacher Consultant (TC) or -Resource Room Teacher (;RRT). Usually located in / 
local schools,* these special educators are placed so as to influence the greatest 
ni^ber of handicapped students and'to provide assistance to ^>he greatest number 
of Classroom Teachers. . ' , ' ^ 

Although some Resource Room models addtpt^differjent approaches, the most 
effective RRTs blend classroom teaching with consulting. Some RRTs teYid to 
avoid their consultative responsibilities because of the inevitable difficulties 
associated with, effecting change. These teachers have generally taught in . 
self-contained rooms and few have experience or training consulting with their 
colleagues. ^ But becauje^ of their famll iarity with handicapped students and with 
techniques for educating them, these special^ educators multlGonsult with RCTs when ' 
handicapped students are mainstreamed. Without the J^RT's expertise in identifying, 
understanding, and teaching students with special needs, RCTs wil Inexperience great 
difficulty with the mainstreaming process and as a result handicapped students will 
experience failure in the regular classroom.^ - — , ^ 

Materials .and techniques presented here foster cohsulttftive ski'lls in the 
RRT and TC. Strategies are presented which permit RRTs toj^share their unique 
skills with R^CTs. T4ie,RRT or t(: who is strategically located within the local ^ 
school, is more effective then centrally located consultants! Tlie diity of" " 
these consultants is to provide support, materials, and new a4}proaches'to the ' 
RRT whiph liiay then be funnel led^'to RCTs. The challenge o^ teaching Sbectal 
Education students has, now expanded, to fnct^de the continuing on-the-job itrairiing 
of the RCT. In' order to deal with the 'challenge, RRTs and.TCs mu^become 
salesmen, diplomats, and politicians.' Th^y are the expe^its in SpeciaJ. Education 
and it is liheir responsibility, to make mainstreaming worlci- 



The Building Principal • \ ^ ' . ■ 

' \ • • 

• Although the majority of this^aryibook .presents strategies and techniques 

foV-hefping the RRT deal wi.th handicapped students in the regular cIa.ssrooni, 

;an initial statement is made concerning the buiTding principal. Evidence indicates 

^. that the-maijistreaming process will h^ve difficolty'succeeding vdth^ut 

-trative backing, no matter now gooa tne strategies dnd Lei^finit^uei. In fact, if 

contacted' initially for^upport of the progra'iji" is the building princip'al. ^ 

■ M, . .■ ■ . • . . 

The principal , who thy rf>^p«^ivp~for-Ge--iD-±be schoo' K is like the binder . 



of a book, both holding, the pages together and allowing them freedom of movement, 
rt is" he who also keeps'the pages in orderly sequence.. MaixHstreaming, .which is 
still a relatively new concept,^ is;hesTSted in some quarters by both parentSvand - 
educators. The bacl^g, prestige, and leadership- that the principal bffers^is of/ 
crucial importance to successfuT' mainstreaming. Through hjs support, the RRT is 
assured of cooperation, from tea^chers, counselors, and other staff members within 
the. school, The.RRT will also- have somfeone to lean on wh^n the pressures that ' 
arise 'from ma'ihstreaming become a burden. / . ' , 

Additionally, the "principal i.s helpful in supplying the 1/rge number of -f 
mVterials that ar^ necessary,' both .within the Resource Room and within the regular 
classroom. He is a-lso helpful in facilitating the unusuattypes of scheduling that 
are required when ^students- come to Resoi^ce Rooms for an. average of one houp k day. 
And finally, he can lend his Rrestige when di.scussing this program with teachers 
and parents. ' ' 



The 



Clas'^room Teacher ** 



RRTs must.^e extremely sensitive , to the needs and probl'ems RCTs experience 



VhBn required to teach hand'icapp^ students. They must always consider how the 
regular classroM i)lfill be inf jueficed.^by the handicapped student .and his need 
for unique progrini6*f»4. Additional demands will b^^ made on the sk.ill and time of 
the RCT under the mainstreaming concept/ It is the duty of. the RRT-or TC to " 
alleviate some o.f th\s stress. . . . - / • , 



•4 ' 
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* ' Many RCTs create 'inapprdpriafe goaU.for handicapped students and RRTs • ♦ 
must not ohlyV'aWaVe of , these expectations but a ts'o must be famil iV-witti ^■ 




s- ppog r am ^ 



— ^:^;;^^lfOS?^-he:.^:;Hg^J ^ 

students is to consider the needs of the RCT and her total 'claK. ' Even ^"ougT", > 
the RCT's initial moiificatiOns Ipr the handicapped student are not extens-ive,' , 

— t^-RRT-mus-t-rememb^rtlra^ thiT.i's merely a starting point. • fhe;RRT c^n train 
the "RCT, over time, to modify her curficulum'or mater-tels and she must have the 
patience "to do. this even though sh^e feels the initial .program .fs_not optimal".' 

■ A ■ . " ■ '•• . ' 

* The next step is- to move ,th^ RCfsTowl /^toward a> program that is^re -suited _ 
to the' student's, needs. Eyen;W'liy. 'the Rcfv/iTl beoonfe iTK)re' prof Kient in^ " 
teaching handicapped students and will be atle to do;TOre and mOfe of the studentis ^ 
programming without the%T's .'help. .JitH the majority of teachers, in a school^ 
where vt?i^e is' a strong but patient RRT, implementation of this process generally 
tal<es two years. . • - - 

' ^ While this Handbook is composed of -techniques for use with or by,the RtT, , . 
timing-must l?e decided b^ the. RRT'. Moving too quicklyor too slowly often works 
..to ther)disadvantage-6f Ahp student? ' Thus. the. RRT m^jst -offer consultative services, 
but with much patiencp, for although the^RRT is the/Only person with the necessary^- • 
expertise, thi.s expertise «n Only be used .with the cooperation of the. 1^CT. 



/ERIC ' 



' It is ^ -important to remember that. commdntcatiorf between the RRT and 
the RCT .>6 a twO-way operation. tWo RRT expects the RCT^' make adjustments 
^in her curriculum and berhajis in her. style of teaching.' She expects to see 
-"these changes ir\ the fbrm ot P^Jduction grom the. handicapped student. is. • 
equally important'thaJ production^ from the' student while in the Resource Room 

' that she has the opportunity to judge the ^ogress 

lis allows^ the RCT to see how hard the* RRT lis ' 
cooperation willenhance the RRT's credib.ility with the 
as well as requests. , •. \ 



be" made available to^tjhe RGT so that 
of the Re.s;burc'e ROom fjrogram. Thi; 
woJ^king. This. mutual 
-RCT "as" one who gives, 
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Compofi'ents-. of the Handbook 




." The. Handbook consists of a' variety, of topics.' and t||lhiq)|ls created in ^ - .' 

responses to difficulties which torifrorit all RRTs or 'an||ji6, ir^terested in mainstreaming. 

• Sonie ;0f ^h'e topics that the Handbook covers- are: *''^' '',, .r ■ '- 

- '-^ A. Mode ls of R e ' souf'^e-ReefiB—^A- ^iscu'ssj'o i^&f^^^ ^^rious ways of designing 

.■ResS>ur-Q6,-Roonis, n^essaTy_CQHponejits:r_aiiJcL^^ seiting up a Resource 

— Z '- '■ : ' /■ 1^ '■ '■ 
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- to- make a J^esourcfe Room function properly and a brief description ofr their, 
roles. ' " • - 

. ' C. Staff Relations r- A discussioippf the neipessity: of .workfng with * 
other members olr. the School in'? positive manner and 'ways, to "go aboutachieving 
a good relationship. .* r ' ^ \ ' ' ^ • ■' , 

d! Physical Layaut — A brief description-?*/ possible'l^y^ts for the 
robm and^ateri^ls nece^s?iry to make it functionaf. , - 

« . eT • In-Service -- A discussion- of a' variety of In-Service techniques that 
dan be used hy tl\e RRtT including amounts and types of programs., ^ 

' F. Program Evaluation ' --^A brief discus.s'iori of a rationale for evaluating 
programs and-xva^rious evaluation methods. • ; 

\ 6,. Diagnosis — Suggestions for and example^ of 'tests for (diagnosing * 
difficulties in'virious 1 earn ilig^ modal i ties and subject; areas. 

H. StrategiesUnd Techniques — The main, pairt ca^-^the Handbook- includes 
actual stratjegies and techniques available to the RR^ "within her class, tut more 
importantly, it incl4jdes techniques to use with the RCT. These part? of the 
.l^^^ook consist of an Elementary and Secondary Consult^ition/Farm^ jnd a 
description of a Joint Lesson Plan, whicli is a cooperative venture between the ' 

* * • - , 

RCT and RRt. Also included is a section on materials that can be used for ^ 
specific disabilities, a section ojri how to write? Behav-ioiral* Objectives* and . ' / 
sections- that deal with contingency contracting' an4* ways to modify thJ| gradiag 
system/ Each of these different sections consists of /a rationale, methods for 
applying the technique, and' Where appropriate, a fornja.t to follow in using the 
speciifiC' technique- \r . ' 



■ ^ 

-The Vopk is not set tip .so that, 6?ch^§^t ion must be read frr order to under- 
stand subsequent 'sections. The material answers concerns that RRTs have been 
- voicing- sirice mainstreaming- became -an accepted pr-actica. As jDentijoned .earlier ^ 
it is felt .that the RCT is the key t6 successful jnath streaming. .Educators/ ^ 
who are -involved with' the handicapped student, are trai/iedl to identify the 
positive outputs pf such studefnts/ But/it must be noted, that RCTs look at the 
Slow or the handicapped student A^om a point of view that is different from ^ 
that , of 'Special EducaticTh. Thus, this Handbook is set up.* sq that the RRT 
can find useful ways to help RCTs make a better adjustment to the handicapped 
stydent, eventually permitting sodiety to benefit from their contributions. 
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RE$^OU'RC£ BOOH MODELS ■ ' . ' 

To seriously consider the Resource Room program one must look at tife" 

variety of ways to construct such a program. At least twelve different 

> 

approaches have been identified andj't is possible that several of these 
twelve possible. models may be used over time 'in any given program^ but for 
purposes, of discussion, they are presented separately in the chapter. In this 
way, a school that is 'y;iterested in using- a Resource Room^rOgram can see the 
^variety. of combinations available. ' ' 

. "Before discussing various models of Resource Room programs there are a^ 
series of Issues that must be identified regardless of. the program that is set 
up. Each issue must be incorporated into the Resource' Room pfogrSirp, no ^matter 
what model is used. ^ , • • 



Issues 

-»< • * ^ 

Types of CI ients . ' ~ 

The fir^t thing that must be considered is the type of clientele that the 
Resource Room program will service. Many people see Resource Rooms ^as handling 
learning disabled and higher function.ing edUcable mentally, impaired. However, ; 
jnany rooms serve student?. who are emotionally impaired, physically handicapped, 
deaf, or blind. Obvious.ly, for ReSqurce ^^oom Teachers (RRTs) to help students 
with a large -spectrum of handicaps, they themselves must receive sufficient ' ^ 
consultative services from specialists. While the majority of students in Resource 
RQoms are- educeible mentally impaired or learning disabled, there is'no reason. . 
why other .students who ^r^ handicapped, and non-handicapped students who are 
having difficulties, cannot also be services: Thu§, the issue for administrators 
and RRTs to settle is whether the RRT will specialize in a particular handicapping 
condition dr will she offer a general service to all handicapped students, plus 
possibly regular students who are experiencing minimal difficulties in school. 

Groupings • 

There are a variety of issues to be addressed when considering how many 
and what type of disabilities should be grouped together. Although there, is no 
absolute fprmula that RRTs should follow, this' workable suggestion is presented.- 



It.appears'that most RRTs can effectively work with T5 - 25 different students^ ^ 
during _ani given day, The number of students within'.a room at any g^^en time ; , 
is. ideal when- ranging between 1 - 2 students, who need serious attention, or up" 
to 8 students who are grouped on the basis, of similar skill deficits. 'There, 
.appears to be no great problem in having students from differe.nt grade levels 
in the^Resoljrce Room at the same time, 'as long as the age discrepancy i9 not ^ 
too great. {Three grade differences is appropriate in making this determination.)* 
Furthermore, students with different disabilities can also be serviced in the ' ^ 

room at tfie same time. / ^ - ' ^ r^-- */ ' 

♦ ^ * ^ . ■ 

* The amoun-t«of time'spent in the Resource Room is an issue that must 
be. determined on an indiVcidual basis; however, some guidelines based upon ^ 
experience are available.' The average amount of time,- which is advantageous to 
students; as, well as_tBachers, is between 30 - 60 minutes a day.' Some stuctents 

■ can 'ha?tdle as little as'30 minutes, 3 days a week, while -others must be W*he 
Resource Room up' tg 3 hours a day. "When considering. -the time a student must 
spend in the Resource Room in combination'^^v'ith the number of students a RRT ' 
can service, it appears that the best formula is a quotient based on how many hours ^ 
each student spends in the Resource Room, s-ather than the tota^l numb^ of -^i ^ ,4,4*.. . 
-students- that a^RRT -ser-vices.. -Thus., 10. students..w.ithJa.diyAdualized learnir)$(i.3|L 
'three^urs a day, might equal 30 students with individual lesson plans for one, 
hour a day. The exact number of hours or students which the RRT can* effectively 
handle is determined by the. Resource Room model .chosen by the school. 

I 

I ♦ 

Duties . i * ^ ^ 

There are a vari^y of tasks in which the RRT must enga^regardless of , the 
model that is used. First, it is almost impossible to imagine a situation where 
the RRT does not consult with the Regular "Classroom Teactfer (RCT-) concerning- 
curriculum modification^ offering of materials, 9r making suggestions^ on how 
to better manage the" jStudents. ATso, all RRTs must administer a battery of 
diagnostic tests andjengage in classroom observation {either in the regular classroom 
or. Resource Room) ip order to adequately .determine the educational plan for 
the student, Furth^Vmore, RRTs must' be competent in- developing, individual 
program objectives for students. Finally, RRTs must have at least a minimum 
amount of contact with parents of students, either to provide feedback or to ' 
obtain necessary iiiforjiTation to facilitate working with students. » 



Hi 



If 



Coordinator of Services | ^ 

Tlw RRT is the person in the schox)/ who is ijiost qualified to (coordinate 



various service requfred by handicappey students. In addition to individually 
programming f'pr the student within the/l^source Room, tKe RRT oversees the RCT's 
attempts to rno>lify ciassroom cuJtriculjJm, and makes sure that needed consultive^ 
services' are* being received by the student. The RRT is also the, person that 

information about their child's educational program. Having 

7 . ♦ . ■ j Q ■ 

all services is, an-advantage J:o both pcfrents and RCTs. It is" 
and leads -to \iss confusion whgn orie person iS coordifiating- 

■ • ' . . i ■ • 

■ ■ ■ V'l ■ ■ 

One of tne primi-y tasljs bf alKRRTs is ta p^ide ih-setvice to TKiSf 
may be the only way .that the RpT gets the information nece|sarv to ideritrf^students* 
in need of service and to kr^ow the Various services they need feimply because 
RCTs ^ do 710 V know services which are 'avatlabl^e. 



. .parents 'Contact fo^ 
one- coordinator" fc 

. 61 so more efficif 
all services/ 

5 

In-rSei^vicc 



^~"Adini/iTstrativ:e"eonsultation- 



5. 



The' RRT mujst play a ^ey role 4t\ the school,, making the principal and other 
admini^rators aware of ^he various needs and problems of thfe handicapped student. 
This is particularly important when mainstreaming handicapped students, because 
there is considerable contact between the principal and his/ staff over problems 
presented by the handicapped strident in th^ regular classrcjom. The best Resource 
Room programs "are those that have strong administrative support and RRTs should 
keep -principals aware of the program in order to give the^r students the best, 
possible service. , • . 
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Aides . * 

. Classroom Aides would appear to be almost indispehsiUle fdr a Res'burce . 
Room prograA". The Aide helps the teacher individualize her program! the Aide 
makes materials for use by the RRrand theiJfeti ^^^^ '^^^^ ^^^^^ maintain 
\he educational program whil a the RRT is consulting. Classroom Aides go a long 

I suc^pssful; 



way towards .making a Resource Room program 
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Models / * ' • 

As prevfously stated, there are twelve different models that can be 
used wh^n developing a Resource Rooffl program. While not mutually exclusive, / 
they pos^^ss different- coimponents^hich make them distinguishable from one 
^anothef. However,, when* setting up 'a Resource Room more than one of these , ♦ 
mdels may be used, and some Resource Rooms may have as many as nine of the 
different components. The following is a brief discussion of -each model.* 

/ 

Part-Time Teacher/Part-Jime Consultant ■ . 

This Resource ^oom model is probably the most basic model for main- 

^streaming students. AsSa part-time teacher and a partrtime consifltant 
to the RCT, the RRT can help the student through remediation and tutoring on 

.a one-to-one basis, and can train the RCT to work with the handicapped $4:udent in 
the, regular classroom. Functioning as a consiiltant to' the RCT, the RRT will 
provide training in modifying curriculum, individual izing, .adjusting grading 

.systems, using different materials, etc. BasicaT^y, this model services students 

'who'spend a majority of their^ay in regular xlag^sroom, while averaging, only 

30 - 60 minutes a day.tn the Resource Room. \ /--^ . ^ 

There are a variety of ways to set_up this typ^ of prograr^ The RRT _ 
may spend half o-R her time in the classroom and Jialf of her time as a consultant. 
She ma^ allocate 1- 2 hours per day for planning, and consulting, use one da/ 
each week for planning and consulting, or use a combination of one hour a* day for 
.planning, plus one.h^lf day a Week for consulting. Whatever the arrangement, 
.the critical component*in this model is that the! RRT have enough time available 

V ' i Oft ' 

t'o help the RCT make th? necessary program changes so that the mainstreaming will 
be effective^. If mainstreaming is attempted without any consuUive time from 
the RRT, it is unlikely that it will be successful. 

Teacher/ Consul tpirvt/Vocational Counselor . ^ * ^ I ^ 

This Resource Room model diff^ers from the- first example io only one major 
aspect. In the past, self-contained secondary EMI teachers frequently had . 
vocational responsibility for^their students. They fulfilled thi.s responsibility 
by tearching basic social .and vocational skills, such as how; to fill in application 
forms ^andtwhat, type of jobs to look for. Occassibnally .they actually found part- 
time or full-time jobs for them in the community. It is this coraRonent which 
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is maintained in this secondary'Resource Roem mpdel. To be^sure, the RRt has to' 
cut back somewhat on her class time in order -to maintain the consul tive and 
.vocational aspects of .this role. However, students who need the Resource Room 
program at the secondary level, also need a strong vocatipnal element injtheir 
program. In fact, this may be the most pressing need for older handicapped 
students. * ' . , " ' 

, Teacher/Consultant/Counselor , 

, "Again, there is not a major distinction between this model and the first 
iTiodel except for the addition of the counseling role to the duties of the 
RRT, Many Special Education Teachers have some training in this areas and many • 
jnore have been forced to provide some counseling service to their students. This 
particxilar model emphasizes counseling with Resource Room students, parents, ^ 
or the community, making the latter npre responsive, to the needs of the handicapped 
-'student. Whenever Psychologists, Social Workers, or school counselors are 
available,- the RRT may have a- minimal' role. But even when these services are. 
' ^ available, the RRT is" often reqt^^ired to assume a counseling role with so;iie of ^ 
her students. • • , . !^ . 

Engineered Classroom Teacher . ' 

T^is model is based primarily on Frank M, Hewett's The Emotionally Disturbed _ 

Child in the Classroom . Basically it is a highly structured self-conjained 
■ • - . r 

program from which students are slowly integrated into the regular classrooms until 
full-time placement is achieved.. In the Engineered' Classroom, tf\e teacher "f^ 
both a self-contain^d^teacher and a Rf^T,* concerned with mainstreaming. She perfoKa)|^' 
all the tas1«s of the RRT such as consulting, providing materials, counseling, etc^ 
' '/besides teaching an assigned roster bf handicapped students.. This model is ofi^ff* 
used with low functioning educable mentally impaired or emotior>ally 'impaired 
students who need a highly structured program initially, but possess the potential 
to be' fully 'mainstreamed within one or two years. V(hen used appropriately, 
many students, who initially have difficulty with the flexible Resource Room program 
work their way into the program after learning the necessary, social and 
academic skills. ' • , . . ■ 



Team Teacher 

One of the most exciting aspects of beifig a RRT Is the flexibility, 
of teaching one-on-one or in small groups, consulting witK Classroom Teachers, 



and team teaching with another ClassroQfn Teacher; The team teaching aspect- 
of the role is. highly productiv^.because the RRT is not only designing a curriculum 
■for handicaePed students in the regular program, but is also modeling these • 
adjustments^r the RCT. 'It is this direct modeling that leads to changes 
by the RCT, thereby providing a curriculum not^only for handicapped stil^ents, 
but also for other slower students in the rigular classroom. 

J - ' ■ ' . 

Crisis Resource Teacher • . . ^ 

'The Crisis RRT pl^ys a role that is somew>iat different than the 
others describeci up to this point.- The Crisis RRT must have a certain amount 
of time each day or each week to deaT with individual or small groups of students 
who are experiencing social or'behavioral problems.' She m'ust have time available 
to see individual studerrts on a needs basis and to help RCTs with classroonf; 
management techniques. The.sCi'isis RRT, has responsibilities similar to a helping 
teacher, with the added advantage of handling academic learning proBl^ems as well 
as social/behavioral problems.. " • \. • 

Part-Time Resource Teacher/Part-Time Classroom Teacher . ■ ; 

*/ ' Jhis will, undoubtedly,' be a-ipinimally used models "but i5 one which 

has very e:xci ting' aspects. The RRT who- specializes in handicapped students, but 
also spends some . time each day or ^"each week within a regular classrooiTprogram, 
has considerable empathy for the problems of a RCT, The sensitivity that the . 
RRT develops in th'is type of programj, even when used for only an hour I. 
or two .a week, he^s -her to understand^ the role of the RCT who must handle , 
'"handicapped studeri.ts as well as 20 30 regular students. It also heli^s the 

RCT become more receptive to suggestions of the RRT. 

--^ -- .. . . 

■ ^ 

Two Teacher. Team ■ ^. 

Probably, the most Ttlea'l Resource Room* model is to combine all the 
above responsibilities within two teachers. The first teache.r w^ill function 
basically as a teacher within the Resource Room confines. The second teacher 
will function as one whose basic rote is to consult with RCT and coordinate 
matters concerning Resource Room ?tudents and students who do not come to the 
^Resource Room, but need specialized attention. At first thfr' expense of this 
type" of program appears prohibitive; however, the benefits to the RCT ^ 
offset the financial burden. These benefits, which include training the RCT 
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to develop educational prescriptions, and^ introducing new materials 'to the RCT, 
should generalize to a large majjbrity bf 'the students vMthin the regular cla'ssroom.. 
Unquesl^iojiabTy, this model, P^Jg stroag administrative s*ipport, produces the^ 
highest quality mainstreaming pfogram. \-' . ' . 

/Currteul urn 41a terials .Coordinator ^ ♦ 

Ir> 'a school district that has several Resource flooms it is quite 

jpecialist to provide materials and curriculum to 
(ie ba§is. The expertise of thi-s "person in^the 
^ than, a RRT's expertise, si^nce vshe spen^s'.more time 
developing this skill. She supplies daily progmmS^^ek^prbgrams, or semester 
programs, Fur^hermoVe, she helps' the RCT modify textbooks^ or tests which RC?s . 
5ive to their students. This 
the smaller scnool d.i|tricts, 
can afford this special izati^oip. 

, / • >: * ' " ' 

. Teacfrer of .Handicapped/Nhn-Handicapped -Studen ts 



possjble.to hire a curriculum 
RCT? on an area or dist;rict-wi 
cu/'ricul um, area is much' greate 



type of Resource Room model -is too expensive for 
but is ideal in a Issrger school district which 



^ There 'are many students 
yet can benefit from /the Res( 



wh^o do not meet the guidelines for being handicapped, 
urte Room -program. ' However, many stages have 



guidelines that prevent t^^cKilje^s. of Special Education from providing service 
^ to regular students/ who funcuon well below their peers. There are, however,, 
^. some Resource Room programs that offer a service to both the low functioning ^ 

non-handicapped student as well as to the'extremely gifted student because 1)9th 

can use individual programming. This model not only benefits the non-^&ndicapped^ 
•/^^ % student who receives the individual 'attention of the-RRT, but. also- helps the 
^ handicapped 'Student by proV/iding appropriate models within the Resource Room, 

and more \jiiportantly, by removing the stigma of the "special" room. 

Self-contained Resource Room^ ^ - - y - 

Although it is quesljlonable if §t special program' in which^^'e,' student "spends 

^ the majority of the day, only going out to such subjects at^rt,%us1c, and 'gym, 

can be called a Resource %^m, therl are such programs in existence categorized 

. as Resource Rooms. Essentially, these are self-contained programs, but in a 

\ - manner quite different from the' Engineered Classroom. ^ The final expectation' of 

"the Engineered Classroomj^'s to fully mainstream the student with only a minim^tl 

ti » ; » 

amount of help from the RRT. The full-time Resource Room does not incorporate 
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this aim: While this is not a recommended model, it is better than a self- 
contained program in which the students have no contact with their'peers 'in the 
rdgular classroom and have only 'other handicapped students for models. 

^ ' . • - • 0 .» 

Full -TiW Teacher Consultant ' 
Vlhis last model involve-s a RRT w^p^ is basically a teacher consultant. 
She does not spend time teaching, but -is a* full-time consultant as in some or 
alT of the areas previously mentioned^. ..This RRT is^ofvten called the Diagnostic 
RRT, a title which limits her'duties and responsibilities, perhaps too much. ^ * 
.The teacher consultant provides not only diagnosis, but also prescriptions^, 
cQunseling, materials, vocational guidance, and' other necessary functions. A 
RRT can be used in this manner by both small and large districts. . In smaller 
districts, with limited classroom space or limited needs for a teacher, the 
consultant. can serve handicapjjed students by teaching RCTs how to better plan 
for these students. In larger districts a teacher consultant may service several 
RRTI*, w|)0 jwofk'pcirt-t'ime^^n-thfe clas^om, part-time as consultants. This is 
a role whlc^has mucfj, potential in the future of Special Education particularly 
as learning disabled students receive more attention. 
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A Resource Room program succeeds or fails because of the people directly 
responsible for its creation and implementation. These people include adminis- 
tratbrs, principals, supportive sta^, Regular Classroom Teachers (RCTs), 
•Resource Room Teachers (RRTsJ, and aides, ' . \ • ."• 

In this chapter/the responsibilities of these grIjtjps'Vill be explored-. ■ 
Special attention will be paid to the effects of eacfi grdup on the Resburce . 
Room program, the han'dicapped students. serviced by the program, parents, of 
these students, and the general population "of the school.. 



Administrators . . • 

In most school ' system's, the superintendent and his advisors* including ^ 
a person responsible for Special Education (Director, Supervisor, etc.) make 
the initial decision to implement a Resource Room, program. ' • ' /- 

Before such a plan- is set in motion, howeVer*, these administrators 
should research the needs of their particular s€Ii&ol system and the students 
they serve. They must thorough'ly explo^ programs in existence in other areas 
of the couiTtry in an attempt to discopr elements which" may apply to their- 
system. With this information, a suitable plan for meeting^ the' n§eds of their 
handicapped students can 'be created.^; ' 



In, cases wliere Special Education is mandated by state law, administrators 

must coordinate their Resource Room' program with the procedures dictated by law. 

TIjey wijlialso be responsible for preparing building principals and supportive 

staff personnel such as school psychologists (SPs) and school social workers/^ 

(SSWs) for the change. . If the program will, be, implemented on a district or • 

county-wide basis, administrators may also introdiice the^newjp^del to^parents . 

in order to eliminate any serious minunderstandings before they arjse. 

' . . \,' 
In-iflistricts and counties which employ a pire,ctbr or Supervisor of 

Special Education', this person will assume supervisory duties for the RRTs. 

-If t|jere is no one with this title, someone may be^^ointed to a?sume these 
"^responsibilities. Such duties will include establisMng procedures for referring 
°studeats, providing. In-Service program for both RRTs and RGTs,.*and .coordinatingT, 



/effortf^etween schools. ,1 Fr^equen.tly, this role wHl also include initiating 
itechniques ftfr evaluatind individual student's progress and the pjrogreSs'of^ 
the overall '"program.-/ In general,- the Director of Special Education should be' 
the person to prbVide administrative support,, the per^son vfith'all the answers 
'or the a-bility to find the 

If^'the school, system iidministrators are thoroughly convinced that the 
.Resour,ce Room program has nterit^ they will provide sufficient support includihg 
consultative services, the *^es^<l;fifl£hers^ftMaxl'a^ble, and money. Aspects antl duties 
.o.f support personnel and RRils will be discussed later*^in the chapter. . 

•■ Resource Room programs rtequire an initial expense of coirvsijderable amount, 
in order to- provide a satisfactory stock of educational mater'i^fs. However^ 
over time this 'amount should dradually diminish, until ajl that is required 
annually is an ajnount sufficleht to -replenish consumable items. - 

^ince the RRTs share theirV materials vyith involved RCTs, the money • 
''aiilocated is put "to maximum use.\ Students with special needs r.eceivfr the benefit 
of the materials wherever appfopl^iate and RCTs do not have to purchase^ 
duplicate materials. 
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With the commitment 'and backing of the administration ^ the expectation, 
of successful implementation of the program is clearly established. Groups to 
be affected by thfe program are aware of the direction In which they are expected 
to move. . Furthermore, they are aware of. the reasons for the new program;! ^and 
the expected outcomes^. Problems will be solved before they arisfe if these. groups 
have the freedom to approach the administration with their concerns. and receive 
logical answers to their questions.' 

Principals- ,• t' 

Building principals will assume direct responsibility for introducing and 
-explaining the Resource Room program to facuUy members and patents. In order ^ 
to do a^^^^Wsf job, ttie principal must be) intricately involved with the legal 
and humanitarian needs of 'Special Education..' Furthermore* h^ must also be 
-convinced of the value of the Resource '^Room model.. . - - 



It is^the principal who. sets ,^h^ tone for the prograifl, <lefining it in ' , ^ 
pterins of the model most suited to his particular school. When a. teacher is ' . ^ 
«signed to the program, the principal should introduce hereto the staff, explain 
he\ duties, and define'the specific procedures for identifying and referring ^ ' 
"studWits for possible placement in the Resdurce Room program. *At the sime tiiije, 
the prmcipal must set. the boundaries "for Resource Room placemetit and syggest ■ 
alternauve possibilities (see Chapter XII). ' , . v • ^ " , . . 

-V' \ . • ' - ' ' 

' This iriVoductory meeting should be carefully planned, since many RCTst^ 
will be'greatlKconcerned by the placement of^ handicapped students' in their 
' classes! Their qi}estions must,' be anticipated arid answered with empatShy and 
understanding. Many, concerns will be alleviated by the knowledge that, the 
RRT;and other .suppoift personnel will provide, direc^ service to the RCT. The • ' 
consultative aspect of the RRT's-role should be stressed .so that RCTs.ar« 
aware of the presence of a Special Education expert within the school at all 
times. , . • , ' ' ,1 • ' ., ~ 

' In addi.tion.to this in^oductory meeting.,vori-goijig In-Service must b^ * *; ^[ 
..planned. The RRT is the logical choice for prese/iting' these programs since 
she ^'s most "familiar with ^H^CT's^'Concerns and can provide retraining in , • 

areas which R-e-T^ yemons^trate specific needs. . ^ 

. " , •"./■'. 

As '"the Resource .Room program develops*, the principal should provide 
cpntinuous support for RRTs. Since' these teachers require large arw^unts . 
" oflume to plan and present In-Service, to consiiiij^-^l th teachers and staff 

membejjs, to prepare individualized ip^j^eiri^KTsIand to dfagnoSe stucjents' difficulties, 
^ principals "must allow them-to pursue a flexible schedule wherever possible. 

Perhaps, the most critical responsibility of the principal is that he / 
remain determined that the program will not be used as a dumping ground far ^very, 
student who doesn't fit the concept of "average".. • " 

In. his position as official leader of the school, the principal will be, the 
final decision maker "in ma tfe»|v concerning the Resource Rpom program. Therefore, • ' 
he should'be continua^.ly. aware of.what' is. happening in the progr,am. Frequent , 
ovisits tol the room for .a first hand look and discussions with th^ RRT arje •. ^ ^ 
necessary.. Information gathered in this manner, will allow the principal to 
knowledgeably answer questions about the. program ait^^ny time. ^ 



If the RRT receives consistent support from the principal, anti indirectly , 
from the administration,* the program will have a solid foundation/ It then - , 
. becbroes the duty of the RRT to make the program succeed, at the "grassroots" 
Ifvei/" . ij, ' 2 

Supportive Staff . • . ' 

This group is generally composed of Spe|ch The^gipists, Rea(Jing Specialists, 

* Counselors, School Social Workers (SSWs^, and School Psychologists (SPs). Some of these 
are itinerant and some are assigned to the school full time. Frequently, the 

^ .duties of these support personnel have a direct bearing on the success or failure , 
of the Resource RoOm program. It is these duties which will be discussed in , 
this section. * * * ' 

Speech Therapists - ' • ^* ^ ' 

flany handicapped students possess speech- impeditnents and/or language 
deficits/and occasionally RRTs*and Spee??h Therapists share a student. This 
n'ecessiytates some degree of cooperative planning in order to/avo4-d'^'^orrtnadictory 
approaches to the same problem, a condition which can defeat the educational 
f^l an/for the student. ' _ ^ ' * 

In some situations. Speech Therapists may diagnose .certain are.gs of 
disability (language deficits, auditory discrimination, etc!) and this information ^ 
may supplement testing data accumulated by the RRT. Before the educational plan . 
itfjtPrepare.d^ informatiojj rfiust be coordinated. 

If >the student is to be shared, both teachef-s shoul^d meet to jointly 

• eStabTish goals for remediating the areas which overlap. At a minimum, ttie 

RRT.sjtjould practice the same reinforcement techniques in the verbal areas, 

wfticlr the Speecli Therapist has estabjished. Such concentrat^ed effort wilt 

increase the probability of success. 
- ♦ 

In the areas of language disabilities, Speech Therapists may help the RRT ' 

dejfelop a program using Resource Room materials. This program may then be 

If * ' " - ^ 

introduced to the RCT for implementation -in th.e classroom. In this way, 

prpgrams can be utilized over periods of time' decidedly longer than the 

15 - jQs^inutes which a Speech Therapist customarily devotesjtju*^tudent. ' ./ * ^ 

Reading Specialists ' ' ' » * 

Host students in' need of special help are experiencing di/ficulty 
primarily with reading. Therefore, wh«n a Resource Room program is introduced • 
into a School which already supports a Reffte,dia] Reading program, guidelines » 
should be established to define referrals to the proper specialist, r • ' 



. Procedures for placement of students may be defined by the 
principal, but the most effective method 'is to allow t^ie RRT and the Reading 
Specialist to jointly establish guidelines. In this way, both teachers working 
together can solve potential problems before students become involved. ^ 

Usually Reading Specialists, functioning under federal guidelines, assume 
responsibility for corrective reading students. These students possess a^ strong 
potential for -full remediation and, Jlierefore, the Reading Specialist can service 
more students in smalV group settings. 

^RRTs are usually as-signed the responsibility for remedial readirrg students, 
those who are mentally impaired or learning disabled. These students do not ^ 
exhibit the potential for full remediation and require more individual attention • 
and specialized procedures. In sonie situations, Reading Specialists i^efer • 
students for Resource Room placement if they are not able to provide the 
learning mode which the student requires. 

Once guidelines af-e established, students can be diagnosed and remediated 
by the proper specialists, therefore ,^h is matter should be consi<|ered with the 
introduction ^f any Resource Room program. , ' , * 

-Counselors . - - -r ~ 

. At the secondar);^ school level, the Counselor frequently Assumes an inter- 
mediary role,, processing referrals initiated by the RCT for student placement 
in the Resource Room program. This is an appropriate duty for the. Counselor 
since he is the staff member most familiair with the student's class schedule 

and can protess any schedule changes which may become necessary. 

• 

The Counselor is also the staff member most familiar with the student's 
backgro.undjuaspirations, and past performance. In this .role, he can supply:, 
information which may have an effect on th? educational prescription which RRTs 
create to remediate the student's disabilities. ^ 

Finally, the role of the Counselor usually requires him to be familiair 
with all of the faculty and supportive staff members.. When RCTs^ request help 
witft particular students, fhe Counselor may suggest referral for placement In the 

<r % «... 

^ Resource Room pj^gram. Additionally, he is the logical person to follow-up 
students processed out of the program and to suggest placement of such ^^tudents 



wftFspecifTcTCTs^heFr^ He 
may aTso^keep close tabs on ..the student's progress and' suggest further 
contact vrith the RRT, if difficulty, arises. 

• ' • 

\f the responsibilities of the Counselor, which affect the Resource Roonr-'; 
program, are defined when the model is first established, the time gap between 
identification of a need and>emediation will be closed. RCTs will be pleased 
with the, efficiency of the system and students will receive. help' as their needs 
are identified. ^ • ^ ' . = 

School Social Workers (Pupil P&r$onnel Workers) 

this staff^member is the specialist most familiar with the student's, social 
emotional -behavior and with the student's parents. As such, the School Social 
Worker^SSW) frequently, shares responsibility for handicapp^* students with the . 
RRT. . 

Besides providing information necessary for an effective educational 
prescription, the SSW may initiate and coordin^t^te a plan\to establis/i 
appropriate behaviors irr-the student, if the RRT is particfpatitig in s^ueh 
a plan, close contact sliould be maintained with the'SSW. 

Anbther service with the SSW can offer the RRT is. to act as an intermediary 
for-referrals to more extensive pHyate and community services. For example, 
the SSW may act as the school conta^t^rson for students on probation or under 
psychiatric care. ' ' ' ' . . " 

• . .... 

" ' If the student becopies a problem While in the Resource Room, the:" SSW would 
be available to provide consul tanV^'d. This will probably require -oBseirvati on 
of the student while in the Resource Room, written behavioral p.lans for the RRT 
to fpTlow or scheduling of counseling, services. Consistent follow-up in order 
to update and/or phase. out the program is .also required. If these procedures are 
•used, the RRT will gradually^ie traimed in effective procedure^ for reinforcing 
desirable behaviors and in methods for communicating with handicapped students.' 
This,, in turn, will lighten, the SSW' s duties .and result in the extension of the 
:SSVtLs^s,ejivlces to^/U^ oiF students; _ 



As the<rexpert on fornial diagnoses, the-School Psychologist' ' (SP) is required, 
by. law in many states to fabel the handicapped students In this manW, school 
districts receive sc-hqoT aid designated. for- Special Education. \ 

^RRTs depend on SPs to assist them iJHtterpret^^ data^ preparing . ^ 

r^listic educational gtals, and suggesting effective teaqhing techniques. 

^Tfiise services, are handled through periodic visits to the Resource 

Room^ written foT low-up^gf j es i^na.ted. students , andxliscussiori of the^atest . 

materials and" techniques for teaching the 'handicajpped student, 
ft 

When infojEmiaVwliagnosis by the RRT is inconclusive, the SP provides more* 
indepth diagnostic services- The test results should be intferpreted in such a ^ 
way as to^allow the RRT to realistically revise the educational plan for the 
student.- Written reports should include suggestions for educational materials 
and procedures uniquely suited to the. student's d/isability, 

' / . . 

Many RRTs need the sypport of the SP when they first begin interpreting 
test data on students classified as Learning Disabled. Frequently, RRTs will 
need fielp in, lowering, their, expectations and in revising time limits for 
handicapped students. All of these needs are met by a competent SP who possesses 
a realistic attitude toward handicapped students and commitment to the Resource 
Room program as the most humanitarian technique for educating students with 
special needs, t 

Classroom Teachers 

The mosf^important person in the success or failure of the Resource Room 
program^ is the RCT, since it is she who will identify, refer, and teach the 
handicapped student- RCTs must , be .convinced that this technique for educatinjry 
special students (mainstreaming with Resource Room support) is the most effectivSN. 
approach, f^any will not Tiave difficulty with this concept because they are 
al/eady individualizing their material as a result of a* strong child-orientation. 
Others will express doubts and concerns about their ability to instruct such . 
students and the lack of time for "so- much work". 

This latter group should be^targeted for special attention including various 
forums where they can openly discuss their problems and attitudes. In-Service 
can act as one such forum and RCTs should attend these p?|esentations with 
'the intention of updating their educational training. 



At in-service .programs, those responsibil ities of RCTs^ which affect the Resource 
Room.progrim carfibe clearly^.defined and the specfai 'services which are available . 
to supplement'fhe RCT should be discussed. Following extensive In-Service training, 
"RCTs"should be "expected "to "identify, propefTyrefer, and-'aTstst ^^n the iraiTistreaming- 
of students v<ith special needs. 

Such specifics as inviting the RRT into the classroom to observe potential ^ 
Resource Room students, ^participating with the- RRT in establishing educational 
goals, visiting th6 Resource Room to gather suggestions fqr effective teaching', 
and following up the program by modifying classroom curriculum should be 
initiated by the RCT when appropriate. In all instances, the RCT must remain 
interested'nn the welfare of handicapped students arid open to suggestions from the 
RRT. Additionally, the RCT who is convinced that such, individualized goals and 
techniques are effective, will, find herself inadvertently scrutinizing all of 
the regular classroom students in order to identify other students with special 

needs. . ' 

* > • ^ . 

' Finally, if the Resource Room program a^nd the process -of^ re-education has 
been effective, RCTs will generalize many of their new skills to. th^ total class. ^ 
Individualizing will become widespread at least as far as it is reasonably 
appropriate and feasibl'e. The resuVt will be ? learner orientated educational 
""system; 3e "which aTtemptT to^ meerthe- neetjs of aiirstudents-r 

Resource Room Teachers/Teacher Consultants ' . 

Generally, schoel" systems .recrtJit Special Education teachers to serve . 
-as RRTs. Most are trained in l^eaching mentally inipai red students and, 
therefore, seek re-education in- techniques for working with emotionally impaired ^ 
And learning disabled students. RRTs who cannot -return to the 'university for 

re-training frequently seek In-Serv.ice to meet this need. ' • 

^ ' * . ^ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■ 

"* Whatever her educationa.l background, a good RRT possesses very specific 
skrtls and characteristics. These include knowT^^gT of the curriculum required 
in certain key courses., familiarity with writing and' achieving educational 
goals and performance objective's, and the abiliti to use appropriate diagnostic 
tools. The tf^RT must also be aware of current research, "hiaterials, and techniques 
for teaching handicapped students. _ 



These skills, are only effective, howe've/, ff the RRLpossesses th6. ability 
to sha^eVthis infomKition^ with the RCT. This requires a great deal of empathy, 
understanVing, asserti venesfs, and patience, all in the proportions appropriate for 
the individual situation. /The- "kCT must be, aware ^f the skills offered by the 
RRT and sheVnust be willtf/g to request these services. In order to. achieve 
this degree otf cooperatio^, the RRT must either possess those p^ersonality char- 
acteristics wrMch natura|ly engender trust, and emanate ability "'and concern, or 
she must actively engage in a program to es$a,blish effective staff relations , 
(^ee Chapter ivf The overall goal mus^ be good working relations with the 
majority of the staff 7 a task^'wh'ich successful RRTs pursue on a continuing basis. 

•The ability -tOi "get along" with supportive staff members, building 
principals, administrators and parents must, also be part of the RRT's personality. 
Techniques for communicating with these involved adults must be carefully 
considered and appropriately implemented When the program is first adopted. 
The techniques chosen shputd fit- the style of the RRT and the^style of the 
school . w 

\ • ' 

Finally, tixe RRT must be perceived by the handicapped student as an 
adult intimately concerned about 'the Veelings, achievements, and future of the 
student. In order_to establish such a relationship', the RRT must be both objecyyely 
dnd subjectively involved with her students . Slie iust be clearly aware of the 
'student's cognitive, psychomotor, and affective needs but she must be able ta~portray 
empathy and .personal concern while ser,vicing these needs. , -I • 

7^ RRT wbo possesses "master teacher" skills'and personality characteristics 
^which allow her to work closel^y and confidently with everyone concerned, provides 
Uie cenLidl forc e foi - a successftl Resource Room program. Therefore, school 
administrators should carefully consider the desired. 'effect of the Resource 
Room program when hiring, a. ' RRT, and should staunchly support her when 
she implements the progranf. • ■ 



Aides . ' .. 

ide services to individual students or to 
i\lar needs. Hos.t provide direct. service to 15 - 25 



'Resource Room programs provi 
small groups, of ^students with sim'i 
students daily, all of whom requirev^xtensive individual attention. In order 
to service these needs, aides are frequently used. 



'"Aides fall into several classes: paid adulisTVQlunteer adults, and peer _ 
tutors. The latter may 'be enrolled in a . high school program wKich provides 

course credit for pr-actical -application .of jcfii_lcL^±udy..prJjicjples,>_or jnay 

be classmates of the special student. . , ^ , . 

* These stlidents?*provide a valuable service .to the Resource Roorh program while 

enriching their own repertoire of. skills. As peers, they have. the ability 

« 

to establish a close relationship with the students they tutor. They are able 
Uo discover the peculiar interests of their charges and to suggest appropriate 
changes in materials and techniques* to the RRT. The result is an educational 
plan' uniquely geared to the needs of the special student. 

^Resource Room^rograms, however, generally employ pa.id adults to extend 
the services of the RRT. Such aides are used fg prepare materials, foljow up 
students in the regular classroom, and inclement carefully^ detailed instructional 
plans with .individual students. Their usefulness to the overall program is obvio 

The addition of a qualified adult to the program (many extend their skills 
by attendirrg courses at conmunity cqlleges), allows the RRT tTie flexibility 
to provide service to the RCT on a needs basis. Time for helping RCTs to modify 
curriculum, for diagnosis^ of students' strengths and weaknesses, for materials 
preparation , and for team teaching is mad'e~avai 1 a¥l e^ "RCTs atid han^didapped 7 " 
students receive supportive service while the tutorial and remedial activities 

of the program continue. The school wide effect is. immediate and significant. 

, it ■ ' ' 

If finances are a problem, volunteer aides may be solicited and 
, trained by the RRT." Such'aides assume responsibilities corijmens urate with 
their ability. Frequently,' RRTs will train" several volunteers, who' offer their' 
services fot an hour or two a clay. Although scheduling can te a, problem, the 
addition of an efficient aide is usua^>y:jfworth the extra planning time. 
Furthermore, as time passes, aides become more skillful and*, therefore, require 
less supervision and instruction. 

All aides should receive on-the-job training in educational procedures 
and child development concepts. In return^^ they should realize a responsibil ity 
to- the Resource Room program which includes punctuality, loyalty, and cooperation 
Adjditionally and more importantly, confidentiality of information should be 
practiced at all times. " ' * . 



'A^y benefits which'result from the use of' aides will be worth the RRT's 
efforts.' WeaUy, the prograjn will utilize its" aides in such aWiner as to 
prgiyjde.incce^ingly effeclive service to the RRTj Jthe handijcaRpedNstudent,, an.d 
the o\/eraTl school program. 
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STAFF RELATIONS < . • r 

• . — ■ — ( . T 

Mast Reso.urce.Ropm Teachers (RRTs) and Teacher Consultants (TCs) are forced _ 
by the very nature of their roles to work closely with administrators,- teachers, . 
parents, and supportive staff members. In "many cases, the RRT must affect ^ change 
in the philosophy of the genera^ education staff toward Special Education students. 

Generally,, this change must be^i,n with the RRTlestablishing rapport with- 
the staff, bedause (Sf\ly when she is accepted will Regular Classroom Teacher^ (RCTs) 
cooperate with' the Resource Room program. 



Under the self-contained, Educable -Meptal ly Impalired model, RCTs freely . 
. referred 'underach4eving students for'special placement. The result was usually 
permanent removal, of the student from general education. 

With the Resource Room, model, however, the RCT does not "have this Opt'ion. . " 
3tudents referred for diagnosis and possible placement, remain the responsibility 
of the RCT. If placement in the 'Resource Room is agreexl upon, the student is not 
removed from the regular classroom. Instead,' the student recei<ves tutorial and/or 
remedial aid for short periods of time each day. This help may even be administered 
■ in the regular classroom. Therefore-, the RCT retains responsibility for the 
' student 'and, fn most cases, must have help plan an appropriate educational 
.. program. • •- . ' ' - 

If students with special naeSs are to function in the regular classroom, , 
'the RCT must adjust the academic program to fit the student. Thus, a referral 
\-^or Special Education or Resburce Room placement implies indirectly, a request 
for help within the confines of the regular classroom. This then forces the 
•RRT or TC to assume the role of a consultant (see Chapter^VIII) . 

As in the case of ill consul tants^.a large degree of interpersonal skill 
is essential. Classroom teachejs musO^ew the RRT as^4lepenclable and conscientious, 
, a master teacher .who possesses exceptioi^ial knowledge of students, educational 
I techniques, and individualized material^, and a jjerson who can transmit this 
knowledge to the RCT with empathy. . . ' . • ■ 



Techniques for Use with Building Principals 

The process of creating the right impression with the staff 'c^an easily 
and effectively be. initiated by the building principal. Adequate introducti-pn 
of tl]| ftesoupce Room pr^ram, its goa]s and procedures, and of; the RRT'si| 
services. can establish a solid foundation for the program. From this basis, . 
however, the RkT must adopt a program aimed at securing good staff relations. What 
^the program is and, how it functions depend on the style and size of the staff, 
but it. will undoubtedly require varying degrees of communication. For only when 
communication is functioning satisfactorily can the , program operate effectively. - 

' 'Whenever possible, personal contact should be the desired form of 
.communication. This is especially important when keeping th^ -principal and 
cither administrators informed of students^ successes. Techniques usef-ul for 
meeting this goal include: \ ' - ^ 

1. Weekly visits with the princiapl to^discuss programs 

and students. • ' . a ^ ^ 

, 2. Ongoing visits by the principal to the Resource Room 
in order to vi.ew the program in progress. 
3. Presentation of test results, stud|nts' worksheets, and - -^t^ 

other objective .evidence of progress. 
. . 4. _Earentalr pleasure with student's success expres^sed to 

the administr^ti.oi^. * . 

. 5. Classroom Teache^pleasure expressed to the principal. « 
6. Posting of monthly s-chedule of case load in student-hours 
where administrators can study it.' (Student hours indicates 
total time each -student is in the Resource Room per week). * , 

Techniques for Use with Classroom Teachers . 

These attenllHs at 'keeping'. the principal informed will have" an overall 
benefit for the program, but jt is s"till the RCT who must seelfee RRT as 
the professional on whom sJie can call, when problems arise, ^ 

Most RCTs are relatively secure in their'educational positions. As a result,' 
they willingly seek help for their handicapped students, at least initially, 
ttis the students of these teachers that the RRT should qprefully service 
^.because they offer the greatest likehood of success, and this success will 
influence other RCTs to refer students with special needs, One techni'que^Which 



RRTs gsuaTly find effective is to cultivate^these initial refelrrals 'by making ^ 
requests of the RCT which 'are easy 'to fulfill and by reinforcing them continuously. 
Much -reinforcement" by the. RRT. will be required at Hrst^ but eventually positive, 
feedback in the form^of ^he student's social and academic growth will take over 
and. the RCT will generate her' own reinforcement . Gradually, the RRT can fade 
out direct serv,ice, &s training procedures she uses with the RCT take hoVd. 
The RCT should, however/always Je aware that Resource Room services^are available 
when needed. 



If this procedure is successful", .the Classroom .Teacher will. spread the 
word. Other teachers may then be encouraged to seek RRT service. Ind^tial 
successes generalize not only to other RCTs but also to all the students in > ^ 
the classroom. Th\s latter phenomena occurs because one successful experience 
usually results in ^a new outlook on the part of the RCT. She begins to identify, 
other students with problems, some of whom she will refer to the RRT .and some 
fpr whom she will- individualize within the classroom. All of this: occurs- 
a'ra result of ^the training provided by the RRT. Therefore, initial success is 
critical and RrVs should li^gin -their attempts to influence the staff by" starting 
with situations and teachers which have the best chance of succeeding. 

~„ ^Mther method which helps build status for the Resource Room program is^ . 
for satisfied parents and teachers to express their. feelings to admim^strators 
and school board members. This feedback systeoi allows the administration to 
realize the worth of the original decision to establish the program. Indirectly 
and directly, the RRT will benefit from this public relations move. 

Perhaps the most effective positive feedback for the program is ^the student, 
himself. His sOccesses will translate into new control over his behaviors in 
the classroom, academic growth, and positive attitude toward school. This 
will be obvious to everyone concerned and will add status to the Resource Room' 
program. 



•Not all RCTs will be convinced that this program is worthwhile. Some 
will probably -never change.no matter what the RRT does, however, there is some logi 
to keeping the lines of conimuni"ca.tion open and constantly exposing the services , 



and ^uccesses of th.e program. At some tjiifie these RCTS may become so despera.te that 
they will seek help from the RRT, even though the^ Jiiay originally have been 



opposed to the Reiolffrce Room concept. " ^ ^ 

Awareness of the program also .eliminates confusion and criticism. The RRT 

who'walks through the halls when everyone else is teaching will guard against 

unfair gossip by letting everyone know ahead of time that a flexible schedule 

is necessary if she is to work directly with RCTs. Therefore, common sensq 

requires the RRT to be op6n about her services and to keep |veryone informed of 

her responsibilities and techniques for handling them. Some techniques for 

meeting this goal are: ^ - * 

" Posting a schedule of students assigned to the 

program, amount of time used for ser^'ic.ing them, ^ 
and total amount of hours involved in consulting 
and materials preparaUon. This roster shoul(J;. - 

.be displayed in t-he .;fe^chers/ lounge and updated^^ * ' . ' ' 

moq^thly. ' . • ' • . 

. Scheduling RCTs into, the Resource Room for an ; ^ 
hour each month in order- to demonstrate how the 
program works. If the RCT's class can. be covered 
by the RRT's aide-, this •is iDOSt effective. 

. Establishing and/o^ coordinating the student's 

p.er.forjTiance^Qi.j.e_cJ;i\^es_wiJ;i„A^^^ 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9, 



.Requesting the RCJ to vi?,it her students in the 
Resource Room so that the RCT can^get some 
"ideas concerning, techniques which are effective. 
Performance objectives can also be revised at. 
this. ti[ne. . 1^ • 

Allowing the RRT to exchange teaching assignments 
^yftith the RCT so that each teacher can 'gaiji a 
better understanding of the other's role. 

Sending samples of the student *s 'Work to the 
RCT with notations. • this helps l the RCT 
;to know'where the student is at all times and 
to request chaffges .in the program... ' ' 

Team teaching* with the RCT, esppcially 'a'^tthe 
. secondary level in .classes where there are large 
'Wuniiers of Special Education students/ 

Administer RCT's tests to special students on\ 
an> individualized j^asis and in!a\mahner which , 
-offers the. student ^the best chance for success. 

Preparing or supplying special! materials for , *■ 
use in* the- regular classroom. J ■ r , ^ 



At the secondary Tevel , RCTs frequently restrict their interactions 

> J'' •■• 

to those teachers instructing within the same discipline. Therefor^, RRTs 

may 'attend area or curriculum meetings on -a regular basis. Not only will this 

allow^the RRT to communicate with a group of RCTs, it will also keep the 

RRT aware of current practices in the various subjects, a task which can be 

overwhelming to a. secondary RRT. 




Techniques for Use with Supportive Staff Members . 

Supportive staff members such as the School Social Worker, the Counselor, . 
Reading Specialist, .Speech Therapist, and the School..Psychologist can be a 
, wealth of support' to the RRT and, generally, possess impbrtant information about 
V^stlidents,. RRTs should cultivate good working relationships with these personnel. . 
..One logical technique for doing this is to request information from them and 
to incorporate their suggestions in the educational plan whenever appropri€(te 
^very attempt siioul'd be made to include them in the decision making process and 
perhaps in team meetings. Naturally, they will appreciate being kept informed 
of the student's progress. Therefore, the RRT should encourage itinerant staff 
members to, drop in weekly and should visit the permanent staff members as often 
, as necessary. ' ' \ ^ • • : 

" There -is a natural overlapping of services offered by the RRT, thes^ading 
^Sge^alist,- and the Speech Therapist. J Sharing- of students is frequent anJ, thus, 
;Wm should be sharing of materials and ideas. Performance objectives sh'ould 
pe jointly reviewed to coordinate services. A close relationship between 
,0es^ three specialists will also redude antagonisms concerning territorial - 
rights. \ Since the RRT. is assumed to have. some consultative" skills and since 
^e is probab]y the newest .faculty members, it is her duty to .open th^ lines of 
communication. Inviting the supportive staff membfers into the Resource Room to 
examine materials or to discuss procedures is the easiest way t9 begin., In most 
cases, understanding* will lead to cooperation and the student will benefit from 
twice as much individualized attention. - '. ■ ' . • 

; , ^ ] ' ■ . .. • . ' 

'. Once the RET Establishes S^good working relationsh^^ith the adniinistration, , 
RCT, and supportive staff,, these personnel w.ill l3e moriS^epting of the Resource ' 
Room concept. As .the program demonstrates success^ thesie personnel will he forred 
to 'review their. id^as of Special Education and to change their philo'soph\es 
• where- necessary. The result of good staff relatioji's then is better education 

for the handicap ped studen t", the, ultimate go a 1 of the Re soarce faotn program. 

. -"^ . . , -29- . ■ •. s 
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Resoarce Rooms should be flexible enough to handle a, variety of 

different needs at any given time.. Therefore, a carefully engineered ^structure ^ 
Is appropriate. < , • ' .. . 

-Layout- - . - -^^ 

•At least three different ardas should be specificalTy defined: 
(1) an individual study area, (2)' a group study area,^and (3) a reinforcement 
area. A fourth area to handle time-out situations may also lie established. 
One "other ''area which should be planned is a section tor the teacher and/or 
paraprq^essionals to v/ork. 

The individual study area should include 3 to 8 study carrels. If 
carrels are not available, single desks can be physically separated through, 
the use of large pieces of cardboard or any similar material. The idea is to 
tone down visual and auditory distractions so that the student can concentrate 
On the task. Gradually these stimuli can be re-introduced in order to condition 
the student to their presence. ; . 

Individual tanrels may also act as listening centers through the use, 
of head sets, tape cassettes, language masters, etc... Programed machines may also 
be set up in carrels. When establishing centers using this type of equipment, 
be sure to consider the location'of the electrical outlets. 

« 

Since students will be working on materials programed for them, • 
individual boxes, envelopes, op^ppen files should be situated near this area. 
In this way^students can pick^^ their own materials as they'enter the area. ^ 

- r. 

Group study areas should include tablfe and .chair arrangements suitable 
for handling several small groups. In an elementary setting, chairs should 
be of various, heights. Bulletin boards and 'blackboards should be in close 
proximity and portable ones may serve as dividers to separate these groups from 
the other students. Learning games should^ be stored Jiearby. ] |* . 



The reinforcement area my revolve around an area delineated by a ^ 
rug and may include more relaxed furniture such as overstuffed chairs, ^cupboards, 
and bookcases in order to decrease the Jtraditional "school-room" Ipolo This 
area should be easily visible and may iirclude appropriate magazines, books*, ^ 
games, and in some cases, a store from which students may "buy" their rewards. 
The student should enter this area without associating it with feelings^of past , 
failures or difficulties. 

If a time-out area is called for., it should be an area physically 
isolated within the' classroom. A corner of the room with only a chair is 
generally acceptable. Sometimes an effective technique is to set up this area 
1iear the reinforcement area. This allows the student in the time-out area 
to view the rewarding situations from which he Is being restricted. 

- • ■ 

Since most of the Tessqns presented in the Resource Room are 
individualized, materials preparation is an ongoing process. 'This necessitates 
a work area separated from the actual learning environment by dividers. Such 
a space for the teacher and paraprofessionals may include a teacher's desk, chair, 
file cabinet, work table, and storage space. Having this area segregated from the 
rest of the room allows the staff a place to work without having the learning 
areas cluttered with materials being organized. 



.Equipment 

Resource Rooms vary in the kinds and amounts of physical plant equipment, 
however, the following items are frequently found: ' 

o 

Normally suppl;ied by principal as standard eqCripment — 
3-8 study carrels or large 3-sided cattiboard sheets 
5-8 individual desks and chairs* ■ } ' 

several blackboards 

several bulletin boards ' t • 

bookcases of various sizes • . 

Some of the above may- serve double purposes by being used to 
divide the room into separate areas, 

1-3 large tables ' * ^ * 

4. - 12 chairs of. varying'^ heig'hts * , 

file cabinets for the RRT's materials , • ^ . , * 
• 1 large cabinet. for storfng A-V equipment ' ^ _ 



Norinany supplied by RRT ,^-< 

an area^rug / ^ . 

.overstuffed chairs • _ 

open files, boxes, or,^|ielves — one. for each student — stackbo^es 
or Individual corrugated drawers 



Hardware which mafty RRTs usually find helpful include: 

cassette recorder ' . ' * 

listening centers (headsets) 

record play6rs 

opaque projectors ^ , 

individual filmstrip previewers 

language masters or audio flash card readers 
* tachistoscope 

controlled readers 

overhead projector 



_OlJier^lte.ms^_to,,kee nd .vyhea .pi anni ns^ the room's ^orginiz^ ^ 

include the availability of electrical outlets, facilities for storage of 
materials, areas for quiet- activities, and space for gross motor skill 
development. Adequate lighting and ventilation should also be considered. 

Dividing the educational setting into a number of appropriate areas 
is especially important in the Resource Room program for a nunter of reasons. 
It allows: • ' 

J.' The. RRT to provide educationally handicapped students with 
the structure most have not incorporated in their learning 
style. ' ^ 

2. The Resource Room to function as a variety of individual 
learning environments .appropriate for mny students 
with special needs. ' . 



3. The student to connect positive reinforcement with le*aming - 
; a technique which is freq^ntly lost in the large^Wegular 
• * classroom situation < • - - ^ ^ 



For more information, those interested jnay read frank Hewe'tt's The Emotioaally 
Disturbed Child in the Classroom ^ ' v ' ' 

Included oh the fo/1 lowing pages l[fi^ures U ^> and 3;) are^^topr: plans 
which demonstrate efficient structure. 
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DIAGNOSIS •' , 

In this chapter, the diagnostic duties of the Resource Room Teacher (RRT) 

arA-discussed afid a rationale for creation of specific informal tests is presented. 

Testmaking procedures and generally accepted norms are suggested and, in some 
cases', examples are provided. 
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Areas covered are, generally, more cippropriate for diagnosing strengths 
and weaknesses in elementary level students. However, this is not an oversight. 
Most alder students with learning problems actually demonstrate severe reading 
disabilities. In other words, no matter what the original problem, the high 
school student usually needs remediation in basic reading skills or tutoring 
in subjects which require difficult reading material. Furthermore, older students 
do not^have extensive amounts of educational time to devote to remediating ^ 
primary level weaknesses. Besides this, they have already learned to^ compensate 
for most disabilities by using more effective sensory channels for gathering 
information. Finally, they are mainly interested in passing required courses^ 
in order to graduate. 

• » 

RRTs and Teacher Consultants (TCs) diagnosing learning problems at the 
^secondary level 'should consider the real needs of the student and the amount 
, of„iime ^amilable. _ Tj^Js will d^et^rmine tbB„leaLrain5..are.as_wj3.^^^^^^^^ be 

investigated and remediated or tutored. If diagnosing learning difficulties 

at this level is necessary, appropriate test^ can easily be created from the 
"ideas suggested in this chapter. Ad;i*itionally, the reading, spelling, and 

math tests outlined in this cjjapter, cover basic skills which are applicable no 

matter what the student's age or grade level. 

Ideas for diagnosing strengths and weaknesses in variotis learning modality 

< fi , • 

combinations are presented In this chapter. Specific tests are nQt included 
because the most practical tests are those based on the text bool^s used by the 
Regular Classroom Teacher (RCT). RRTs and TCs should create short individualized 
tests just as they create individualized learning prescriptions. 

RRTs who establish performance objectives for their students, frequently 
discover that standardized tests do not a\^equc|fely measure students' growth. These 
test guidelines and suggestions, based on the concept of criterion refiirence testing 
are presented in an effort to fill the void. Such test results allow the RRT W 
discuss students' strengths and weaknesses as .they directly relate to .the RCT^s 
curriculum. This is possible because test items are drawn from texts which the 
. RCT is using with the student . ' - 

— , . — . — . . — 



Each grade level series of tests requires ^nly 8-12 verbal or auditory items. 
Witt some forethought, a Peabody Language Development Kit, two tests heets, and a 
selection of small toys, the RRT can easily pinpoint the more*obvious areas of 
^peif^ceptual difficulty.- test sheets create(^~from.-students' basa.1 reading texts.xan. 
be used with other students functioning at the same reading level. Besides 
'demonstrating student^ s learning styles, test da^^a may be used for post testing. 
In this manner, RCTs can see the student's accomplishment as it directly relates 
to classroom curriculum--a practical approach to diagnosis, 

^4 

Additionally, suggestions for tests of phonics, word recognition, and 
reading comprehension are presented. However, specific tests for spelling and 
arithmetic (computation) are included in the chapter because\i/ost spelling and 
math texts cover the same sequence of basic skills. 

^ Suggestions are presented for observation of behavior and for diagnosincf 
difficulties in the following learning modalities and subject areas: 

Visual perception with motor output (no memory) 

Visucl perception with verbal output (no memory) ^ 

Visual perception with motor output and memory^ 

' ' Visual perception- with verbal .output and memory 

^ Auditory per^t ion with motor output and memory 

Auditory perception with verbal output and memory 

. Phonics-including auditory discrimination and blending 

Reading-including word recognition and comprehension 

Spelling-Levels I and II , « > • ' 

Arithmetic (computation)-addition, subtraction, mdltiplication, 
. '^ division; whole numbers, fracti(?fis, decimals 

Rationale 

T-hroughout this Handbook, the term DIAGNOSTICIAN refers to the RRT. Precedent" 
for this role can be found in the use of Diagnostic-Pre^^rij^tive teachers. in the 
Continuum Schools in Maryland. STnce RRTs and TCs are intimately familiar with 
the needs of handicapped students, they are more likely to create realistic j. - 

xliagnostic tools. - / \ ' 

/ / . . . , 

* Since all students possess, preferred learning approaches, diagnosis is 

the initial step in planning effective education^a.l obj^ectives. This is particularly 

true when teaching students with, special needs. 'Diagrjos.is is the process, whereby, 

the strengths and weaknesses of a student are determined so that appropriate 



eiiucational planning can res^ult\ Itn'mplies careful accumulation of facts and \ 
thorough evaluation of results before an educational prescription is written and 
prior to choosing instructional materials and techniques.; 

^ * \^ 
Diagnosis should begin with an hypotTiesis based oh the Regular Classroom 

Teacher's (RCT's) observations and anecdotal records, and should include examples 

t)f the student *^s work. If a RCT* is not adept in observational skills, Resource 

Room Teachers or Teacfrer' Consul tants must tr^in them, since 1nformatioi| from this 

source is a natural prerequisite foV appropriate Special Education- referrals. 

Involvement in this process allows RCTs to function as valuable members of the 

educational planning team, encourages confidence in their ability to pinpoint 

problems, ?nd shortens the actual testing time for diagnosticians. 

Such an approach assumes the RRT or TC possesses observational .and consultative 
skills. RRTs or TCs must also possess knowledge of a variety of informal and 
n on -standardized formal .instruments; must be capable of administering the tests 
with ease; and should be proficient in interpreting the results. 

If RCTs. can provide accurate information, the diagnostician can form an * 
hypothesis' concerning the student's difficulties. This will allow testing to 
begin at the highest .possible level, thereby eliminating excessive time in 
the testing situation; time which is frequently frustrating to the student 
* and' inefficient-for the RRT orTC. - - . — — 

The RRT or TC generally should be responsible for the working diagnosis 
hec£(use: ^ ^ ^ " 

(1) S-tudents respond better in a testing situation when the tester and 
environment are familiar. ' ^ - 

(2) The RRT or TC can base the diagnosis not only on wh^it the student 
did in the testing situation, but slsb on the subtle changes in 
behavior which the student evidences dulling testing. 

(3) Prescriptions based on first-handL information are gen'erally more 
effective than prescriptions based on someone else's notes. 

(4) Ongoing evaluation* in the form of pre/post testfng on specific • • 
performance objectives is an important consequence of the original 
diagnosis. \ ^ ^ , , - , 

Diagnosticians working in the Resource Room model are most interested 

in finding the student's highest level of achievement in various cognitive, 

p^il^ptual, and psychomotor areas. They" are not inte rested in labeling students 

' ^"^^ ' " — " ' 

with unessential titles or in information which must be inferreH^fPDiirth 



more formal sUndardized instruments administered by School ■ Psychologists . 
Instead, they rely on observations and the more practical informal tests based 
on th^ local school c:urriculun>, and on. individual achievement tests. They may 
also include informal a5seS's^nent of varibus psychomotor and Rerceptual skills 
(visual, auditory, and .tactile/kin-esthetic) related to the cognitive areas tested. 

Since an jnitial diagnosis may result in a detailed educational prescription, 
some of the informal techniques suggested in. this chfipter may alsq^be used during 
the pre/post testing stages, The,chaf)ter on prescriptive teaching (see Chapter X) 
explains the importance of building such evaluative steps into a seVies of edu- 
cational -goals and objectives. RRTs'and TCs already familiar with th<is process • 
should introdi^ce these or similar'^ssessment techniques to the RCT. InHhis way, 
the educational plan, based on the initial diagnosis, is updated continuously- 



- " - - ■ ■ - ■ ■ . OBSERVATION - ... • ' - 

I L • 

Rationale . • * . * 

* • • * « 

Observation is a critical component of diagnosing strengths and weaknesses • 
"CareTuT obserwfi on sUBs tTtuTe Tor" s ever aFT^^^^ cTn "prWfdF" 

information of a more practiqaf nature. Most thorough diagnoses", however > are 
based on some combination of both observation^ in the natural environment such as 
the classroom, and results based on diagnostic testing, ' . 



Following a referral by the RCT, the RRT should specify^ the need'tor ^ 
observing the student both in and out of , the classfoom. The usual procedure js 
for the RRT to unobtrusively slip'^intp the back of the classroom' and quietly 
watch the class functioning. The intent is to have the student remain* anaware that 
he is the subje.ct of the observation. At n& time should the RRT participate in ^ 
the class activity. This procedure shoulcf be repeated several tirpes until the 
required .information is acclimulated. ' <> 

Observations should be done over several days or weeks and should encompass 
several ^school settings- The^ehavior observation worksheet which follows, allows 
the observer to record information from a .number o"f areas which might be pertinent 
to the educational plan. These areas were chosen because they can easily lead to 
^ educational intervention techniques and lend themselves to efficient organization 
™of-data~-7;* 1 ^^-^ — - '"-"^ — ^ ' "^"^ _-- 

This worksheet shoufd be employed by the RRT following the referral and 
prior to actual diagnosis. It should be filled out as the observer notes specific 
behaviors in the student. When these behaviors are recorded, special attention 
should be paid to preceding and resulting events and, to the behaviors of involved 



peers and adults. 



\ 



* ^ \ 


o . 

Name of student: ' Date: ^r;>: 


■ • 

• 


-Grade: ' ' >, . 

Teacher:* v . ' T - . 




- OBSERVATION OF BEHAVIOR WORKSHEET 
Motor: ' ^ \ ' 

Handedne^^ eYt, right, undecided, etc.) ' ' . 

V 


• 




iS 

Paper/pencil position (paper not slanted properly, pencil not held correctly, 

4 

• etc.) 

Fine motor ability (difficulty, wniting, coloring, cutting, copying, etc.) ^ 

* t 

Gross motor ability (awlavard wal king, running, doesn*t participate in 

"a 

playground grames, etc.) 
Other 

^ - — ■ - ■ , J . ■ 


• 


'Language: * ' 

Quantity (doesn't speak, only responds to specific questions, answers ^ 
with"yes"' or **no", etc.) 


• 


Oualitv (speech impediment • lanquaqe disability. Whispers, etc.) 

■i 

. Other 


- 


• 


* ^ . ' • 




' Perception: , . • 




, Tactile kinesthetic (-experi ence.S difficulty writing on boards has trouble 




completing puzzles, etc J 




Auditory (needs oral directions repeated^ inattentive during story time, etc.) 




* * 

Visual (can't match patterns, doesn't note important details j'n pictures, etc.) 


- ERJC • 


, ^othen — : — I : — : ^ _ 




■ . -42- • ' . ■; / • 



Behaviors: 

-' Ability to Attend (daydreams, short attentton, spani etc.) ; 

. ^ . » 
. ! « • # 
.'/t_.f atigue £ac±or„\Uires. jn earJy tennoaji,. x.eqLiij:e^-mQnejtjme^to. xompJj&te 

' tas ks , etc. ) * ^ " 

Organizational Ability (worksheets are contused, writing .doesn' t folfow ^ 

lines , etc. ) • - » ' ' ' ---^ 
^ " - ' — 

Frustration' Factor (gives up easily, won't try difficult tasks, etc.) 

Signs of Tenseness (holds pencil very tightly, frowns with* concentration , etc.) 

Distractibility - hearing (attends to sounds^ in hall, others talking neaVby,etc 
instead of assignment) < . 

Distractibility - seeing (attends to students walking by, colorful pictures 
'on walls, etc, instead of task) ^ " 

Functioning - in a group (wOrks best with others, hides in group, eta)* 

TunctTomng ^- one-fo-bne (performs T^etter w^i*?fi" incJWi'duFi attenti^^ 
to tfe singled out,^ etc.) ^ ^ 



Socialization Level ( introvert,. extrovert ,* leads others, etc.) 



Other 



Comments; 



INFORMAL TESTS OF SPECIFIC SUBJECTS " ~ .^^^ 

Once the student's primary learning mode is established, the appropriate 
subject-areas may be assessed. Naturally,, the diagnostician will only test those, 
areas "in which the student has some functional knowledge. For example, kinder- 
garten students would not be tested for reading skiNs. . ; . 

Included in this section are suggestions for informal tests of phonics, 
reading word recognition, reading comprehension, spelling, and arithmetic. All^ 
are diagnostic in nature and. are intended to supply the RRT or TC with information 
about the student's strengths and weaknesses. Based *on these types of information 
effective educational prescriptions can be created and appropriate changes in 
the classroom curriculum can be suggested. 

It may also be helpful to occasionally estimate grade levfel expettancy 
for certain students. Therefore, a formula proposed by Bond and Tinker 
is suggesJ&d. . • ' ^ 

Grade-ExRectancy-- ^"^^^ i''J^^°°^ ' ~^l--0- 



According to this formula, the stuctenr? grade level expectancy can be 
estimated by multiplying the number of ytears he has been .in school by his „ 
intelligence quotient, dividing by 100 and adding 1.0^ The resulting figure 
will represent the grade at which the student can i^alistically be expected to 
function. Students who function 25% below expected achievement levels are 
experiencing significant difficulty. - 



0 

57 



, Informal Phonics Tests y 

' I? " * 

In order to test, pre-reading skills, the student's knowledge of phonics 

must be surveyed. ' * * . . ' 

' ' ' ^ ' 

^ . ^ : . , . ^ _ * 

Letter Sound Recognition ' ' • 

One easy -technique to establish the student's ability in this area is to 
^ make a series of flash cards, one for each letter of the alphabet. Additional 
* cards should be made for: ^ - . • ' 

^ consonant-diagraphs - sh, th, wh, ch 

consonant dipthongs - ay, oy, ee, oi, oa, ea, ai 

Students will also need a pencil and paper or blackboard and chalk. Any or all 
of. the following procedures may be use<:(^with the cards.. 

^ ' T\ Visual perception with verbal output ^and memory . Show 
\ consonant cards to student one *dt a time; Ask student 
* 'to name letter. Note which letters now known. 

IT 

-2. ^Auditory perception with verbal output and memory. 
Say sound of consonant. ASk student to name lettfer' 
whichMias that sound. Note letter/sounds not known. 

3. .Visual perception with verbal output and memory . Show 
consonant cards one at a time. Ask student to give 

^sound--whi-ch-goes~wi-th--letter^.— Note-50und/4etters--not 

known. . 

4. Visual perception with verbal output and memory . Show 
vowel cards one at a time. Ask student to say long 
vowel sound that goes v/ith letter. Note errors. 

5. V.isual perception with verbal output an d memory. Show 
vowel cards one at a time. Ask studait to say- short . 
vowel sound. - Note errors. 

6. Auditory pigrception ^ with verbal output and memory. 
Say the short vowel sound?. Ask student to give letter 
.that makes .sound. Note errors. * ' ' ' 

.7. Visual perception with verbal output and memory. 
Show. consonant diagraphs and consonant diphthongs* ^ 
cards one at a time.^ Ask student to give sound 
for each. Note errars. 

' 8. Auditory perception with motor output (writing) and • 
memory. Say consonant sounds. Ask student to write 
letter that makes sound. Note errors/ 

9 . " ^Auditory perception wi th motor out put - {vin ting) and 
memory. Say short vowel sounds.. Ask student to Write 
letter that makes sound. Note* errors. 



Auditory Discrimination ' , 

Since phonics <iepends so heavily on* the ability to^discriminate sounds, 
many, dwgao sjtlclans ^include ja..s.ubljBsi:_Jii,.Jthis, .areia^ kuiitojcy^23crjMi Ration. . 
may be tested by having the student turn away so that he cannot see tire^ester's 
mouth. A series of two identical or similar words are spoken/and the student 
notes if they're the same or different. Usually the vowel sqiinds are viHed 
.in the following manner: ^ / • 

fat - fit sit - set 

hot - hat pick - pick 

but - bat tan - tin 

cut - cut • 'ten - tan 



Blending [ 

A short test of blending skill may also be included. jSuch a subtest 
can easily be created by using compound words, single syllable words, and 
multi-syllable words. The diagnostician should say the woirds in sections 
and ask the student to put the sounds together and make the word. 

For example: 

moon' - light - s*- ink 

see- — -saw . ^at 

sand - man ^ th - ing . - 

grand - father z""*^ " "Q^^ 

can - die . / com - fort - a - ble 

. sand - wich 

Results from this group of subtests will provide information about the 
child^s learning style and about the word units which need remediation. Significant 
weakness in auditory discrimination shoulTbe investigated by requesting a more 
formal auditory discrimination test and a thorough hearing exfmi nation. Inability 
to blend sounds together will cause difficulty, in learning to, read if phonics is 
the primary approach. Blending sounds exercises should be introduced to«.thb^w- 
student. If, over time, they. prove ineffective, a different reading approach 
such as Language Experience or Linguistics should be 'considered. 



• , Informal Reading tests \ - 

The best re ading tests are those prepared from basal reading seri^ in use 

^jiLjJie^xlassLroom^^RIs>-^dJXsix 

the need'.arises. Test results can provide practicarinformation for. remediation 
in the Resource Room,.and the tests themselves may be used by the RCT as cri^rion- 
*ased material. • ' \ ' ^ ' ' 

Reading^tests should cover two specific areas: word recognition a.nd - 
reading comprehension. However, the first step in preparing either test is to * 
check the readability level of the book being used to determine if it is ^ first, 
second or third grade text. Above third grade, a readability checjc sljpuld be 
run on'each story or chapter in^ the book.. Fry's Readability Formula Tsee pageSO ) 
can be applied quickly and will provide an accurate grade level; 



Word RecognltiiQn • . - . 

^ In order to compose a word recognition test for grades one through three '. 
Vise every 20th Utrd from the glossary of the student ^s' basal reader* {)ne ] 
book at each level should be used so that this test Includes several grade level 
columns. List the words in column form, 10-20 per column, double spaced. Omit 
proper names. Leave two short blank lines to the right of each word . 

For example: . Primer 

Word Timed Response Delayed Response 

shoe '» ' • ' 

'hat ^ . 

happy 

Use two index cards to cover the words. Expose each word for one second 
and place a check on the first line {timed response), if th^e student correctly 
identifies the word. If he misses the word, come back to it. later and expose^ , 
it for 5-10 seconds. If he correctly identifies the word this time\ put a 
check on the second line (delayed response). ' 

Words correctly pronounced the first time indicate inclusion in the 
student's sight word vocabulary. Large amounts of 5ight words demonstrate strong 
visual memory^ Words correctly pronounced the second time, indicate word attack 
skills used by the student. Large amounts of correct words in the column generally 
indicate good phonetic ability and strong auditory discrimination (the ability 
.to sound out and blend together individual letter sounds), • . 

When 10^ of the words are missed in any one reading level, the student 
has reached his level of frustration and he will be unable to function with that 
grade level reading test. Mis should begin remediation at the next lower grade 
or instructional 'reading level. < ' . • 




' Read in g Comprehisnsion _ * 

In order to compose a reading "comprehension test, two paragraphs will be 
needed~f rom^eaclTgFardFI e^^^ 

material using. Fry's Readability Formula is included on PageBO). 

Selections of 50 words are appropriate for PrePrimer and Primer levels';- 
75- words are 'suitable for Primary level >ooks; and lOO-ZOQ words are required for 

Intermediate levels. 
' • ' ^ • . *' 

One paragraph at each grade level- should be presented to the student for 

silent reading. Written questions should accompany each selection and students 

should respond to them in writing... • , . v ' 



The second paragraph should be read to the student and with questions read . 
SO that the student -can respond orally. 

Questions i^or grades one and two should be 'literal in nature and, as- the 
grade levels increase, questidns should gradually become more critical. At the 
sixth grade level and above, most of the questions should be critical. Five to 

ten_questioo.s., J s„a, s uitabl e .sampj e^ ; ^ ^ 

Answers tp thp nral reading paragraphs indicate listening comprehension 
ability at the reading level tested. Failure on. more than 25% of the questions 
demonstrates significant weakness in understanding material presented primarily ' 
■ through the auditory channel. 

leinediation in the area of reading comprehension should begin at the ^ 
highest grade level at which the student correctly answered 75% of the questions. 
Thisjevel of functioning is designated the Instructional Reading Level . 
Changes or readjustnfent in the methodology being used to teach,reading can be 
implanented in the Resource Room or appropriate suggestions may be made to the RCT 
or Reading Specialist. 



Av«roft number of tylloblM pm \00 worA 



^SHoirrwoRDS" 




directions: Rondomiy select 3 one hundred t^rd possoges from o book or on orlide. 

Phst qverooe nurrber of syllobles ond overage number of sentences per fOO vyords 
on grophfo determine the grode tevetof th^ matenol. Choose more' 
possoges per book if great vonobittfy is observed ond conclude, tho^tt>e book 
hos uneven reodobiltty. Few books wiU foi) m gray oreo but when they do gfodt 
V Jcvel scores ore tnvolid. 



EXAMPLE: 



SYUABtES SENTENCES 



, I tt Huridred Words . 
2 Ad Hundred Words 
3 rd Hundred Words" 
AVERAGE 



124 
141 
158 
(4f 



6.6 

6.8 

6.3 



• READABILITY 7 thr GRADE ( $e« dot plotted Oft groph) 



^ADDITIONAL DIRECTIONS gOR„WORKING READXBrL^TY GRAPH 



2. 



Randomly select three sampl^ passages and count out exactly 100 
words beginning with a beginning of a sentence. Don't count 
numbers. Do count proper nouns.- v . 

Count the number of p'entences in the h^lndre^^^l^ords ^estimating 
length of t he fra ction of the last j^sentence to .the nearest X/lOth, 

Count the tot*3r-fturaber of syllables fn the XOO-word passage. If 
you don't have a hand counter available ^ an «asy way is to simply 
put a ma rJc^ove^.e^ery , syllable. over one ^n each word/ then when* 
you l^et to thk end of the pass'age, count the .number of marks and 
add ICO..- ' ^ . ^ . ^ 



4« 



5. 



Enter graph with average sentence^'leng^h and number of syXaablelS 
plot dot.where\the two liijies in^iersect. Area where dot is plotte^ 
' will give you the approxiroatev grade level. - 

If a gr'eat d^al of variability is found, puttins mo" f*^?-* counts 
into the average' is desirable. ^ ' 



' . Informal Spelling Tests 

Spelling tests should he haied on words learned in the student's basal 
reading series* If a specif ic spiling" text i^ used ;in the ela^^rocfm, it may ~ - 
function as the^basis for the diagnostic spelling test. 

Words should be divided into^^pgcif ic groups according to phonetic rules 
so that n\fstakes can easily be afjalyzed. Remediation of spelling ei^rs can ^ 
then bil^ easily affected. A sample copy of a diagnostic spelling test follows. 

Directions for Diagnostic Spelling Test 

Give list 1 (see^page52) to any pupil whose placement is second or third grade 
Give list 2 (see page53)^ any pupil whose placement is third grade. 

Grade Scorihq, List 1: . 

. Below 15 correct: Bejow second grade * ' v ' 

15-22 correct: . ^.Second grade 

23-^29 correct: Third grade ^ . * * • 

Any pupil who scores above^29 should be given the List 2 Jest. ^ . s 



Grade Scoring, List 2: 



Below 9 correct: Below third grade 

9-19 correct: . Third grade . 

20-25 ''correct: Fourth grade 

26-29 correct: 'Fifth grade 

Over 29 correct}^ Sixth grade or better 

Any pupil' wh^* scores below 9 should be given the List 1 Test. 

Scoring for Diagnostic Spelling Test ^ 

Errors are analyzed according to each list (see pages 54-55)- 



Word 



1. 
2. 



tan 



o 



4. 
5- 
6. 

l\ 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
"'21": 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26- 

27. 

28^ 

29. 

30- 

31. 
t.32. 




let 

not' 
cut 

train - ^ 
^ line 
bike 
sound 
down 

moon ' ' ^ 
food 
very 
happy 
kept 
candy 
where 
these 
throw 
"such" 
thing 
ball 
doll 
father 
fatter 
boy 

\ 

little 
one 
could 
pretty 




Illustrative Sentence 
- Bill has a nice tan. 
•^ Please let me eat here. 

;^The-™.hat^doesn4t~.fji.t. 



- It is not Very cold outside. , . , 

- The knife is too S^arp to cut.[ \ 

- The new coat costs too much. : 

- The boy received a new' train for Christmas 

- He drew a line across the* board. 

- Jane has a red and white bike . . 

- The radio made a scratchy sound. 
-The rain came down suddenly. 

- The mo^n ^ssed behind the cloud. 
-"The store sold food and clothing. 

- She came home very late. , | 

- Babies are usuaLly happy . 

- He kept the door- open . 

- Children loye candy . 

- Where do you live? 

- These are my gloves. ^ 

- Can you throw the ball? 



- The room was such -a mess. 

- What is that thing? 

- The ball wa's old. and dirty. 

- My doll is new^ 

- Father^i s coming home. 

- Jhe dog is fatter than the, cat. 

- My brother called the boy . 

- May we come i n^ 

- The ant is. a little insect. 
-The first number is one. 

- He could not see the store. 

- Mary is so pretty . <^ 



Word 



St. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

8. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



21. 

22. 

23.. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28- . 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 



shower 
mouth 

'Wpord " 

shoot 

white 

thirsty 

teach 

.class 

jump 

jumps 1 
jumped 
jumping ' • 

sittStig 

bite 

biting 

sturdy 

sturdiest 

light 

lighten ^ 

lightest 

grandfather 

moonligK/^i 

wort't^ 

didn't 

fight- : V 

broUghl: , ' 

trample . . 

because 

T-augh 

through* , 
^against 



' List 2 ^ ; ' 

^Illustrative Sentence 

- An April shower Kelped the flowers grow. 

- Tom, open your mouth s-' 
'^^Raln'^rolrs-th'e^oo'd; — : — T ' — TT" 



Shoot when you're ready. ^ 
Uhite is really a bright^ light. 
I'm thirsty and/ I heed a drink. 
Can you teach me to dance? . . ' 

The class was /taking a tesrL - 
She will not jump the track. 
He jumps over the crack. ' 
Last week he jumped the farthest. 
We will have a jumping contest. 
Sit down *here! * 
Are, we sitti ng Jn the right spot? 
The catfCan't bite me. 
Are you biting the ice cube? 
Th,is chair is very sturdy . 
It's the sturdiest chair in th^is house: 
The siin makes the room .very lighj:\ . , , " 

\ This ro om J i glj^te^ ^^ "ttie others. 

-'^But my room is "the Tightest . 

- We sent grandfather a card. , ^ • - 
The' moonlight shone through the window. 
^^on't ygu help? . 

N 1 didn't s,ee the car. ^ • . , 

. r-T'he^ ch^itdren don' t fight . • ; * . 

f ^He' Brought , hf s toys to th^ party. 

- 'If you 'Walk on the flowers., yoii' IT trample them 
, - 'She.-seerped happy because of the test grade,- 

- Can'^cfr you laugh about it? \ 

- Did yog go through with it? . 

r I'm against that idea. / \ . - 



Analyses of Spelling Errors 



List 1 





word 


element tested 




word' . 






tan 




18, 


wfhere. , • 






1 et 


• • 




these 




3/ 

• 


"* f i t 


short ^yowels 


20 • 


throw 






not 






such 




5. 


cut 




22. 


thing 




0 . 


coat n 


i'— - two vowels 




ball 1 


?• 


train - 


' ^ together 


24. 


doll -1 


0 

o. 


line 


j — yo'wel-consonant-e 




father -i 


9 


b i kp 




26. 


fatter J ^ 


in 




uw"Uu spci M ny. 




boy , 


IL 


down 


of ou ^ound . 

• ^ 


28. 


may ' 


127 


moon 




€9. 


little 


13, 


food J - 


t — long and short 00 


30 


one 




14, 


very ^ - 


1 final y as^ 


31. 


could 




15. 


.happy - 


1 short i 


32. 


pretty 




. 16, 


kept 


1 c and k spellings 






17 • 


candy - 


1 of the k sound . 







element tested 



wh, th, sh-, ch, and ng 
spellings and ow spelling 
of Ipng 0 



doubled final consonants 
er spelling 

6y spelling of 01 sound 
.ay spelling of long a soup 
le ending 

non-phonetic spellings 




' Analysis of Spel 1 i ng Errors 



word 

T-* shower 

2. mouth 

•3, -wood 

' 4, shout 

5, white 

6^ thffsty 

7/ teach 

8. class 

9- jump. 

10. jumps 

11. jumped . 

12. jumping 

13. sit 

14. sitting 

15. bite' 
•16. biting 

17. stut^y 

18. ^t'ufdiest 

19. light '1 

20. lighter ^'^^ 

21. ^ T^htest . 

22. grand fat fiqr 

23. moonlight 

24. won't 

25. didn't 

26. fight 

27. brought/ 
S^. trample 
29\ ^ because , 

30. laugh 

31. - through' : 

32. - against 



11 




ow-ou spellings of ou sound 
er ending, th spelling 

long and* short oo, sh spelling 



wh spel ling, vowel -consonant e - 

th spelling, vowel before r 

ch spelling, two vowels together 

double final consonatit, c spelling of k sound 



addition of s, ed, ing; j spelling of soft g 
sound 



addition of ing after consonant- vowel -consonant 
combination, doubling consonant 

dropping final e before ing * 
changing final y to i before ending ^ 



er, est^ endings 
compound words 
contractions 

silent' gh 
Ve ending 

non-phoiietic spellings 



Suggestions for handling strengths and weaknesses in^spelling are included ^ 
in the tests of v.isual and auditory perception (^ee pages 62 - 76). 
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Informal Arithmetic Tests 



An informal diagnostic arithmetic test should include enough examples of 
all four basic operations, to per^nit the RRT or TC to write m ^fective pr«c?*iption. 
Computation iij b^h vertical and horizontal formats sjiould be Included finqe 
tea.chers frequently mix these types of problems. Fractions and decimals for 
intermediate level students niay^e tested, if appropriate, as well as various 
conA^rsion factors such as inchesVo feet and pints to quarts. ' \ 



The tes*t maker should include examples from the math series in use in the 
classroom and should concentrate on skills needed to function at or below the 
student's. appropriate grade level. 

Be sure to include all the variations of the different problems. 

For example: c ^ • • 

horizontal addition with sums less than 5 
' horizontal addition with sums less than 10 
horizontal addition with sums, more than 10 
vertical addition with^suiis less than 5 
Vertical addition with'^sums less: than 10 
vertical addition with suns more than 10 
two column' vertical addition - no carrying 
three column vertical addition - no.carryinjg 
two column vertical addition ■ with carryinjg 



\ 



three column vertical addition - with carrying 
tens and ones plus ones - no carrying 
tens and ones plus ones - with carrying , 
three colum addition with al-l^ numbers in hundreds 
etc. ' « * 



An exampTfe of one possible format follows: 



4 2/3 
2 1/2 
+ 5 3/6 



7 1/10 
2 2/5 
•H,6 3/10 



2/3 of 33 
4/5 • 15 

' F/7 X 14 



32TW 



2/r93r 



60) 253 



3/4 = 



J12_ 



5/6 = 



/15 



7/21 = 



/3 



« 4 

- 2 1/4 



7 1/2 
5 



4x6 1/3 = 

4 l/3f X 2 1/2 
6 1/2 x-3' 2/4, 

5 4/10 X 6 = 



3.2yi7 



6 2/4 
■3/4 



8 3/9 
- 3 1/9 



3/5 t 1/5 =_ 



1 2/6 t 3/12 = _ 

3 1/7 f 2 2/14 

4 3/8 f 3 4/7 




2.477\2 



25) .75 



.60) .120 
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INFORMAL TESTS OF PERCEPTUAL SKILLS . " - 

Rationale ^ 

In the process of diagnosing perceptual disabilities it is important, to 
realize that the areas actualTy being tested are the input and output channels. 
Input channels are those senses which carry information to the brain. Output 
channels are those physical functions which demonstrate information pVocessed 
by brain. No one has yet learned how to test the actual interpretative and ' 
organizational process (perception) which Occurs within the brain. / 

Information can be received (input) through the tactil^/kinesthetic 
(touch, feel), auditory (hear), and visual (see) channels* Although there 
are several other channels, they are rarely used by RCTs, 

Students demonstrate their knfowledge by first recalling the information 
originally received through the input channels and then by expressing (output) 
their knowledge through the verbal (speak) and/or motor (do) channels. 

Since the classroom situation generally involves a mixture of input and 
output channels, diagnosis should invo.lve a mixing of channels. There are no 
methods available at this time to test absolutely pure channels for receiving or 
expressing information. Educational diagnosticians cannot measure information 
received by a student througffhis ears/, for example, without having the student 



express that loiowledge either verbally or motorically» Therefore, the newer 
diagnostic tests such as tiie Slingerland Screening- Tests, Forms A,_B, C, D 
incorporate a mixture of channels in imitation of the alctual classroom setting. 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ -/ 

Presented here are specific suggestions for diagnosing -in this manner. 
These informal techniques are classified as visual^ and auditory perception 
(tactile kinesthetic is not discussed) and visual and auditory memory; however, 
the diagnostician should always keep, the following diagram in mind. 

INPUT'' / * . . ' 




tactile kirtfisthntic ^ ■ ^ , ^ i i I [ill 

• * V ^ ^^^^^^ t / 

auditory ' . \ . t4 percept ion \ J ■•motor 
. / . visual 

Any;(:orr.bination of input, and ouJtjAit channels is possible but the intermediate 
process,* perception, takes place wi.thin the brain and, therefore, difficulties 
in this area cannot be dia^'osed djVefc'tly. . " * 

^ = ^ , ■- ^_6i^^:_^_ : : '. _ 



General Guidelines for Creating Perceptual Tests ' ;\ ^ 

As previously noted, this chapter will provide spiscific suggestions for 
creating tests besed on the needs of individual students and the materials used 
by those students in the regular classroom^ Since these tests can be q uite short, 
their creation should not require ext^ensive amounts^f time. RRTs can design 
'the ^necessary tests as the need arises and most will nnd that tlie results are 
readily, accepted by; RCTs^ because of tVe practical nature^ of the resuVts. Such 
test data easily lends itself to discussion' of students' streigths and weaknesses 
and leads to implications fior classroom teaching. . . 

When creating instruments to test specific, perceptual areas, the diagnostician 
should plan a series of subtests to cover all possible aspects of the learning 
situation. For example, a test of oae perceptual area should allow for a subtest 
involving no recall (memory), a subtest iavolvfng some element of short term 
memory (generally, less than 60 seconds lapse in time), a subtest requiring a 
verbal output, a subtest requiring a motor output, and combinations of each of 
the above. ' . ^ i 

The diagnostician should use tests appropriate to the child's demoh.strS^ted 
ability level (mental age). For example, younger students should be tested with 
concrete objects. Primary level students should be tested with primary skill 
litems such as pictures, single letters, and single numbers. Intermediate level _ 
students should be able to handle abstract designs, words, and phrases. 

Eight to twelve test items should be a suitable sample and 25% failure 
*ill indicate weakness in that learning modality or may indicate the need for 
a more thorough diagnosis. 

It should be remembered that age or ability lev^l used in most test 'norms 
refers to the^^S'fCRtent's mental age and not his 'fchronological age. The school 
psychologist, can supply tliis infonnation to the RRT and help plot the student's 
strengths and weaknesses, relative to his level of ability, where necessary. 



Informal Tests of .Visual Perception^ ' . 

■' ■ . • ■ o - 

Visual -Perception is the ability to interpret and organize information 

Jificai5teid„.tiimugb_ the.. y_is.u.al j:)iamel, : 



Visual Perfceotion with Motor Output (no ^memory) 

This test covers school tasks such as matching identical pictures and worids. 
Strengths^nd weaknesses in this area can be diagnosed by creating a ^test using 
items appropriate to the student's ability level. For example, when testing a 
third. grader, wards from his reading book should be used. Target words should 
be prifited in boxes at the left side of the page. WoHs which appear similar 
and one identical word should be prijited in ,a row to the right. Students should 
be required to circle. or underline (motor output) the one which is identical. 

Example : • 













/ boxes / 


hoxes 


• poxes 


boxes 


.doxes 


happy ^Z.- 


hfeppy 


• 

hoppy 


hippy 


happy 


™ 7 v/as / ^ 


was ' 


saw ' 


"""mas" ""^ 


Sxim 



The test items should include variances in the beginning, middle, and 
final letters and. sfrould include choice words with inversions, reversals, 
transpositions ..'omissions, and substitutions i / 

This type of test can be 'adapted for preschool students by usnng a selection 
of actual objects laid out in the same format as the v)ord' test just described. 
The diagnostician can lay out one object i;i a circle drawn on the table. Four 
c^her items may then be la'id out and the student should pick lip (motor output) 
^hlPidentical item. Littl.e plastic "dime- store" objects may be used. , 

< ' ■ • ' 

The items should start with. easy selections varying only one attribute 
such as size. They should gradually increase in difficulty to ii^clude more ^ 
attributes such as color and shape. Several publishers of educational materials 
offer items^hich are suitable. 



In summary, this test should include: 
!• Target words m boxes- 



2. Response choices vyhich vary' beginning letters-- . . . . 

3- ; Response choices which vary ending letters, y • 

4- Response choices which vary mfddle letters*^ 

5- Response choices which include reversals, inversions, etc- 

6- Response choices becoming increasingly more difficult 

./ ' 
/ 

Strength: 

Strength in visual perception with motor output (no monory) should be 
demonstrated by the stu^in't's ability to accurately copy items from a book or 
a nearby .chart- The student may, also evidence strength in spelling, especially 
if a multiple choice format is -used. In simple mathematical computations, 
the student should have no difficulty if allowed to use counters. 

Weatoiess: 



In order to teach st^idents with sign^ificant weaknesses in this area,^ 

visual perception with motor output (no memory), other input channels (hearing, . 

feeling, etc.) should be used to introduce new concepts- However, all r^iewing 

of material should be presented using a visual input-motor output in order to ^ 

^strengthen this area- . 
%• - . * " . , 

For example: Addition facts should be presented through the auditory 
channel (if it's* stronger than the visual). This can 
be accomplis.hed by using tapes ^'nd records. When the 
student has a good grasp of the fact^,^ a study sheet 
requiring written 'answer should be introduced to 
accompany the tapes and finally, the ..tape should be ' 
• removed and the student should be required to work 
. ^. * ' on the study sheet strictly as- a visual tnput-motor 

output ta§k. * 



Visual Perception with Verbal 06tput (no^menjory) 

Results of a subtest covering this 1 earning ^mode will indicate strength 

or weakness in areas requinng students to ^a^ to a visual jnpyt which 

remains in view and to respond with a verbal output. For example, students 
are able to discuss pictures, and activities they are seeing at the time. 

The format of this subtest can be similar to .the previous visual subtests 
using objects, single letters, words, etc. appropriate to the student's ability 
leveL However, srince the response requires that the student saj^ the answer, 
the test items should be coded in such a way that the student can identify the 
answer even if he can't read the test^em. 

For example: 




' / -boxes / ^ hQ;^s \ poxes'^ boxeT doxes 



^^^^ . ^^^^^^^ 

)Oxes doxes 

„ J f 

/ happy / hippy heppy , -Hioppy happy 

I was / waz was saw ^ sam 

- - - • - • ■ - 



Suggestions for the number of items which should be included in this 
subtest and the percentage needed to pass, are included in General Guidelines, 
page 61. ' . . 

In summary, this...test should include: ^ * . 

1.. Jarget words in boxes. 

2. "Four similar responsechoices coded with familiar pictures. 
" 3. Response choices becoming increasingly more difficult. 

Strength: . ^ 

Students who pass this, subtest will probably do wel*^ in' school tas,ks which 

require attention to details in pictures. Frequently these students will compre- 

hend a story in a basal -reader by studying the illustrations, if the student's 

language skills are good, he will probably do well in oral reading (at his 

nier\tal age level) and, in fact, may prefer to, talk about his experiences VatherV 

*, ^ ♦ * 

Q . than complete written assignments./ , 



■ERJC_ - VV 



Weakness : 

If some weakness exists in this learning mode, Visual Perception With 
Verbal Output (no memory), material should be introduced using thgi stronger 
auditory channel and reviewed 'using -the vi-sual-verb^T system. 



For example: New vbcaolilary .words can be introduced using the language 
master cards with heavy emphasis on auditory input (the 
recorded -voice). Gradually, the voice can be faded dut 
until the printed word is all that reniains. Finally, 
the student should receive only the visual input (word 
on the card) and he should respond by recording his 
verbailization of that word (verbal output). This^ 
technique can also be used with single letters and • 
numbers. 

In general, weaknesses can be remediated by providing some auditory 
guide for the student to use until he becomes secure enough to phase out thi< 
crutch. This procedure requires the student to focus more and more on the 
visual input, thereby building strength in this learning modality. 
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Visual Perception with Motor Output and Memory . 






^ \ \ . - 
This subtest relates heavily .to school tasks^since it requires the 






^student to process and store visual information and to later recall and output 






the information in written form/ In other words, students are frequently required 






to answer questions based on material which they previously read. 












' -Construction of this subtest should follow the procedures previously ■ 






listed under General Guidelines, page 61. ^ Items should be age appropriate 






and 25% errors is indicative of weakness. 






A simple procedure for testing this' learning mode is to present a 






series of pictures to the student for 10-15 seconds, withdraw them, wait 






ten seconds, and then have the student write what he saw. If the student is 






too young for this level of testing, concrete objects or pictures may be used. 






Two to six items may be displayed for 10-15 seconds. Have the student turn away 






and remove one of^the items, closing the space at the same time*- Put the item 






in a different group at the stifle of the'table. After ten seconds have the 






student turn back and pick out the missing item from the extras. 










Another form of the subtest is showing the student a simple design' for 






several seconds, removing it, and having the student duplicate it from memory. 




The following figures are appropriate at the .indicated ages: 


- 




Age figures 






3 years circl e..'' 






4 years cross • - 






5 years . ^ ' square 


- 




6-7 years . triangle 






7 years diamond 

• 


• • '* * 




In summary, one form of this test should include: , - ' 




• 


1. Presentation of s\imple designs. . . 






2. Removal of designs. "^-t^v 






. 3*. , Short wait. ' , . ' 






4. Student replication of design. ^ ' . . - 






.' / ' • V ' , ; ^ - - 
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strength : * * \ ' " . . , 

Students with strength in Visual percept ion With Motor Output and. Memory ' 
will recall pictures, objects, scenes, numbers, letter^, and words and will easi 



expreiSL these items in writing"*, drawing, or other motor outputs. .Reading, 
using a Look-Say or Linguistic approach, will probably have the* best results. 
Strength in spelling will be evident- even if words are incorrectly written. 
Misspellings will generally include all the correct letters, but they will be 
out of order. In math, addition and subtraction facts will be easily recalled 
and procedures for^>4fl^ple computation will be followed correctly, 

Vfgakness, : 




The phonics approach^ assuning the auditory channel i^ stronger, *is the 
recommended technique for teaching reading, _ Initially, students^ should be 
trained to rely on their hearing with the gradual addition of the printed letter 
word or phrase. Letters such as "b" and "d" which are frequently confused 
should be taught well apart and only after the firs,t letter is over^l earnedi 

For example: Jhe letter "b" should ^be name- linked with the 

sound it makes. This should .be done frequently, 
eyjentually using questions. such as "what sound 
- --<'^es--the""V"make?"'"Then-th ...^.^..^ 
^ - taught to write the letter "b" first on the black- 

, board, then on l^rge newsprint, and finally on 

^ writing paper, whenever the teacher says the 

' sound or name of the letter. Several alphabet 
cards such as "a", "1", '*r", V- may be provided ^ 
at first so the student may work from a cue but . • . 
these must gradually be shifted to require finer ^ 
and finer visual discrimination. For example, . 
' the highest level of difficulty for the "b" is 

to distinguish it from "p", »q", "d", "g". 
Eventually, the cues must be totally removed 
and .the student required to rely on .his visual 
memory alone, , ' 

5^ Games such as "What's Missing" are also effective, A tray of 8 - 12 
items is shown to the student for 15 - 20 seconds, then removed. The student 
writes down .wh^t he remembers' seeing (no points deducted for misspelling). His 
progress is icharted on his personal graph daily, until he recalls all the it^s*, 



•Sp.elfing should also be taught using an auditory approach.* Words 
which are phonetic should b-e read to the student or. presented on tape. He 
should .circle them on a multiple choice' worksheet which accompanies the tape. 
Eventual ly< he should write what he hears on the tape without using cues such 
as a worksheet. 

Mathematics can also be adapted to take advantage of the student's strength 
in other areas, such as by relying on' initial presentations -through the, auditory 
channel. For example, students may be taught to sing their numbers or simple 
nursery rhymes such as "Ten Little Indians "which are based on aumbers. Gradually, 
concrete objects associated with the numbers should be included and then the 
actual written designs"^hich v?|#call numerals may be attached to the objects. 




* ^ Visual Perception with VerbalfOutput and Memory 

School situations requiring oral recall of yisually presented material 
are very common especially in the primary grades where written skills are not _ 
highly developed. In the upper grades discussions of experiences and oral 
quizzes are examples of this learning mode'. - * 

In order to evaluate astudent^s skill in'this area, the diagnostician 
should apply, the suggestions^ in the Generaj piiideline (page 61 ), Concrete 
objects, pictures, words, letters, and phrase's appropriate to the student's 
abilityjevel should be used and a 25% failure ratewi^l indicate significant 
weakness. ' ' • 

This subtest can be designed with a series' of 3 tb 8 cards. These should 
be displayed for the student to study for 10 - 15 seconds. The student should 
then close his eyes whil^ the diagnostician raaoves one car-d, closing the space 
at the same time. After 10 seconds, the student may open his eyes and tell 
which card is missing. Difficulty is increased by gradually removing more 
^ cards. Younger students with adequate memories can generally recall 2 to 4 
pictures^ whereas older students can usually recall 4 to 7 pictures. Remeiber, 
all pictures, objects, etc. should be familiar to the students. ' this 1s not 
a test of language facility.* - 



A^TL^ adaptation of this format can be a series of pages with two to seven - 
pictures on each page. There should be two pages of two item pictures, two 
pages of three items, two pages of four items, etc. The pages can be exposed 
for a short time (1-2 seconds for each picture on the page) and then covered 
over. Students should tell what items they recall. i3ne point is.givert for .each 
item recalled regardless of sequence. A1J_ foiirteen pages^ should be used.. 

Norms for this subtest are: j, - ' 

Age ^ ^ • Total Items Recalled 

« • ■ ■ * * ft „ 

4 26 ^ 

• 5 ; , • 29 , . , ■ 

■ 6 • •■•32 • - ■ 

' 7. , . • 35 
'8 39 
9, 42 
10 ■ . -45 

• 11 ' 48- ' . . 

• ■. .82 ■ • " ■ ■. . 



1^ In '^kunmary, one form of test should include:. 



/ - 3-8:pjctyt"e cards - - — - 

2. Dis|)layed 10-15- seconds 

-r^ -^Removal^-of-^ne-'pitrture ' ^ 

4- Short wait 

5. Student recalls missing picture 

'6.' Increased difficulty be renipving more than one picture 

Strength : * * . ' 

Students possessing is trength in visual/perception with verbal output and 
memory ipvdlved will generally perform well in situations where they can orally 
relate experiences they have actually "had or witnessed. Th'ey will usually 
recall accurate details of field trips or material presented in film strips, jnap 
study, or graphs- They also function well in spellirtg bees and oral math 
quizzes if the material was originally presented through the visual channel. Games 
with flash cards will take advantage of^heir strongest method of responding. 

Weakness: '\ ^ ^ . . 

The most appropriate procedure for teaching students with weaknesses -in 
this mode is to initially instruct through the stronger channels. These can 
include primary emphasiSvOn the auditory channel or using a written outpi^t. - 
rh) memory^should be directly required^ at first. ' . ^ ^ 



- — 



■-For example-: The student may be tested on a social studies chapter 
in a manner which takes advantage; of his preferred 
' • ' learning mode. A suitable picUi1% may b6 given to 

,^ • himwith a tapa.cassette recorder and instructions to 

J - ,use the picture as a take off po.inf for reiterating . • •. ^ ■ 

cBs much informatioh as he can. 

.Group discussions, tapes, and oral -presentations with visual. materials as a 
supplement might be used. Oral quizzes, muUiple choice tests,, or allowing 
the student to tape' his apfcwers are all techniques which give the student the 
best chance for' success. 



Informal Tests of Auditory Perception 



. -.Audilory-Rerxeption- js_±he. abjJjty_tiD. JULtenptei .Md„Qr3 jijLi.2e_in f ormat i on 



received through the auditory channel. For example, students are able tj» 
designa-te whether two spoken words are alike or different. Because tf}ff auditory 
stimulus disseminates after it is used, m^iory is essentially a bui^t-in factor. 
Therefore, both the auditory subtests will include the el«nent of memory. 

Many school situations involve short term memory, therefore, this 
level of recall is used for both subtests. This form of memory task 
requires the student to hold auditory input information in his mind for 
relatively short periods of time. 

- 'Tests of long range memory, which is also frequently required by school 
situations, car) easily be adapted from these suggestions and the teacher may 
supptemofit long-term auditory memory weaknesses by frequent review, to the 
point of overleaming, and by using visual stimi/li {pictures, readings, notes, 
etc.) to strengthen the ability to recall the required'material . 

O * ^ - ' 



• Auditory Perception .with-Motor Output and Memory 



T^s^tng ability in thi^ ar« requires the diagnostician follow the 
general guidelines previoy^j^ supplied (see General' Guidelines, page 61 ). 
All items musjl be appropriate to the student's mental age/ - 

The, easiest procedure for such a test is to provide the student with a 
command to follow. For example, a younger student should respond to the tester's 
request that he "come to the table and pick up the apple" • Gradually, the 
cotmands may^be increased to include two or three short elements for younger 
students and three or four more involved elements for older students. A time 
'lag of 5 - 10 seconds should be built in between the command and the actual 
response. Horns for this procedure are: 
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Age . Expected Responses 

^ - 

3 years ^ - ' 1 oral commission (cbnmand) 

4 years 1-2 oral commissions 

5 years 2 oral commissions 

6 years / 2-3 oral commissions 

7 years ^ 3 oral commissions 

8 years 4 oral commissions 



Anpther way to verify "ability in the area is to have older children write 
what they hear. Three to five single letters or sentences of eight to ten words 
are appropriate for older -elementary students* Spelling, of course, should 
not count • 

A third technique for testing this learning mode is to tap out a series- . 
of siRjpXe patternj' under a table. The student should. then repeat each pattern, 
A<:curate repetition Of two or three taps is appropriate for younger students. 
Older stucfents may be able to ^repeat 5 to 7 taps. ^ ^ \ , 

In siimnaryo, one^orm of this test should include the follov/ing elements:. 

Iv 3hort oral commands given by diagnostician 
- " ' ^ 2. "'Student follows commSntfs ; . - * ^ ' " / .' ...:J\.\ " .'. : ' 
"3; -0.1fi?lculty Jntreased by lengtheoijig copaiids^to-be.fol lowed 



85 .. c. ^ . . 
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strength: 



Sludenls who uubbebi> bl fon q mrditOTy -percept^^irinrTth sufficiervt fiiotor output 

and adequlfee recall will perform best in phonics based reading and spelling programs. 
They should 'have less difficulty learning the sounds of individual letters and , 
blending the sounds to make words, although much repetition may be necessary. 
Older stucients will probably be able to take adequate notes, make meaningful 
associations, and comprehend oral reports. Spelling will generally be a successful 
area and most written errors will demonstrate phonetic misspell ings . 



'Weakness : 



i>/ory-r 



•Assuming that the student with aud>tory-motor-memory deficits has more 
strength in the, visual channel, the latter should be^the primary channel for 
initial teaching. A Look Say or Linguistic approach to reading would be thfe 
more effective procedure as long as much written repetition is built into the 
programs. Gradually>, a vari.ety of verbal^ outputs should be intrdduced; For 
example, the student should begin to verbalize his letter sounds and to orally 
blend them into new words, always with a visual cue present. Eventually, all 
visual cues can be removed, forcing the student to depend on the auditory input 
channel. ' • . • 



Spelling sRould be taught with the Look-Say/iWfi te approach. Words 

learned in t.he basal reading program should be used. 
♦ 

For example: Each word to be Jga/oed should be written at the 
top of the page. The student should be told the 
. * word and ajked to study it. He should then fold 

-jjii'' ' over the word an(j say it as he tries to write it . 

- from memory. If he has difficulty, he may look back, 

^ * / sbund it out, and then^try again to write it.. When ^ 

he gets the word spelled correctly three times, .he .may 

progress to -the next wc^rd. ' * . ^ ■ ' - 

t - » 

Math concepts should be introduced^ using the visual/kinesthetiQ^channels , 

assumifig that theiy are stronger input modes. Manipulatives matched with number 

cards, film strips, and gross motor counting games may all- be usedv Gradually 
' > . • 

the; names of the numbers should he-prally connected with. the correcft number of 

man.ipuTat-ives . Eventually, the -concrete objects .should be removed- Md ^the nBm6s 

, should 56- connected lin-ly wiWfhe written namerica-l- symbols .' ~ ' - -: '-; 



















• 


Tests of this learning modality are found frt most standardized intelligence, 
jtests and several speech/language tests. School Psychologists, and Speech 
Therapists^ can interpret test data to, provide* the W with this information. 
If a recent psychological test is^not available, similar procedures can easily 


- 


jDe created by the RRT or TC, 


An example of this learning process is. sending 




- the. student to the office with an oral request for a specific, book. ^ 




One technique is to say a series of single digit numbers and to ask ^ 




the student to repeat (verbal output) them'. Generally, two tries are allowed. 




Norms for thi? subtest are: 


: ' ' ' • ■' -■ 


r 


Age 


^ ' Expected Responses • 

• 




2 year's 

3 yea^rs • 
4-5 years 
6-9 years 

^..^^^^ 10+ years 


>2 digits 
\ ^'digits 
1 - \fr digits 
)\5 digits 
\ digits 




Another procedure is to say several sentences to the student and tiave 




film repeat them. Each sentence should include several more syllables than 




the plk^ious sentence. Based 


on how many syllables the student can>«can , the 


• 


diagnostician will have i measure of the student's auditory memory. Narms for 




tfiis subtest are:- . [ 






Age 


Expected Responses . ■ 




3 years^ ; 

4 years • 

5 years 

6 y^ars 

7 years 

\ 3 years ^ , 
^ ? yearns 


.6-7 syllables ^ • 
8-9 syllayes - 
10-12 syllables 

13 - 14 syllables . ' • 

14 - 15. syllables ' ' 

:15 - 16 syllables \ : . - 
'16-17 syllables ^ o- _ . 




In suimary, jceirmon forms of this subtest involve the following elements-: 

' 1'? Diagnostician says number, word^ or sentence ^ ^ 
- ; 2. Student' repeats :i)iinber , word , " or sentence - * - l ^ ^ 
. ^ 3./ Difficulty is increased. by adding more numbers, words, or syllables. 
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strength : ' ^ , . / 

Ability to do, well in the auditory perception mode with verbal output and 
memory will help studer>ts during oral presentations , recitals and speeches. The 
strongest reading "approach will t)e phonics because the Individual sounds can be 
presented, blended, and repeated with less difficulty if visual symbols are not 
included. ^ ' 

Strength m this area provides the student with the ability to repeat 
oral directions and messages and to accurately repeat orally presented material. 
Infomal group discussions and lectures will allow th^student to take advantage 
' of his learning strength. 

. Weakness : * ^ . 

Since so much school material is presented verbally, J^tudents with weakness 

in the auditory- verbal -memory will be at a great disadvantage. Teachers should, 

be aware of these students and allow, them to use visual cues or, at least, allow 

tTiem the time to review the m.aterial visually. 'For most effective learning^ 

films, pictures^ .books ^ charts, etc. should be used initially with little 

auditory input* Concise and appropriate written directions should accompany 

all visual presentations. Gradually short oral directions sho]^ be included 

and eventually*the^sual cues may^J^e eliminated altogether. ' Questions which 

require oral ansvJei^ should be built into each step. If the teacher^is not, * 

^ailabj/e^to hear the answers, a tape may be used. ' ' 

'For^E-xamble:' • ^ . ' 

A social studies unit on forests may be : . 
introduced using picturea in. an easy ^ 
reading level textbook.'-* Key words may 
be highlighted with yellow ink. rA tape 
• may accompany the unit. At strategic spots . ^ 

in the text, tY\e student should be instructed 
to'turp on the tape." The tapelshould asJ^ 
' pertinent questions and the. student rrley 
record th€ answers; 



\ 



In conclusion, the preceding suggestions "and examples are presentiBd in 
an .attempt to ronVince RRTs _andJr&^-0f^h value of creating diag^ostic^tools 
to match the needs of the local school, the RCT, and the handicapped student. 
Teachers frequently criticize the use of standardized test scores-, noting 
that they are not true measures iDf what , is. actually taught in the'' classroom. 
The use of locally created tests, matched to the style of the! learner i 
and the material he uses in the classroom is a valid "res pons e to the RCT*s 
concerns and will result in information which^carx easily be implemented/ * 
An educational plan aimed at taking advantage of the student's, streo^ths and ' 
. remediating t,he student's weaknesses as pinpointed by effective diagnosis is 
the logical next step. 
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ffn interview is a fiigHTy compTex;'1nt'eTaction thatiiiust^ be- care 

studied before anyone can become proficient at it. Those professionals 
(clinical psychologists, social workers, psychologists, etc.) who primarily use 
the>l6te>view process in their work, learn how to prepare for the interview, 
hcw^tovmake suggestions, how to be successful in changing people's positions, etc. 
This section discusses some- of the possible strategies that the RRT can us& to 
v'i.nsure a^ successful interview. ^ , j . . 

strategy Guide ' 

Identifying Interests ,, 

It is extremely important that the RRT find out specifically what tlie student, 
and the RCT feel should be involved in the educational program. This can be 
done through direct observation of the RCT and student; by asking each what 
they expect of the. other; or by asking for 'suggestions from colleagues, principal, 
school counselors,, or students involved. Regardless of the routfe taken, " 
it is important that knowledge of these interests be available before programming 
is attempted. This pre-interview preparation ^an save considerable trouble during 
the interview. 

- ^. _ . 
Pre-Pl arining ' - - - 

Closely aligned with the' first technique, and a' strategy that must occur 
before all interviews, is to pVn the content of the interview and to be aware 
'of the_d.eslred outcomes expected before the interview begins. A well- 
stractured •inte>^e¥, like a well structured plan, is necessary for a positive 
outcome, fjodification of the interview goals frequently takes place .during 
the interview pVoces"s itself,., but' modification c^n occur more easily. when 
the .interviewer (the RRT) has' clear and explicit expectations predetermined. 

Maintaining Consistency • 
, Inexperienced inteVviewe/s often- drift from subject to subject within . 
a given interview; however, v/ith few exceptions, this can be decreased 
^y aeveloi3ing an interview plan tha,t is consistent during each meeting. For 



in-stance, it is best to state at the beginning of each interview what goals 
fv^n rtTr^^^TrT^tgypH--?^^^ including the tioaT? of the RCT. During 



proceeding meetings, interviews can be started in t,hg ^saffl^ jtannfir ftactrof" the 
topics that was previously a concern can be discussed in an orderly fashion. New 
subjects should be introtjuced'only after previous points from. earlier interviews 
are covered. An .interview plan^that is consistent froir interview to" interview 
offers direction thart will prove'beneficial to both teacher and student. 

Writing Directions 

One of the major failures of all interviews is that responsibilities previously 
agreed upon are often forgotten before they are carried out. Thus, very good 
plans often fail, not for lack of sound judgmRnt, but for lack of concretely * 
specifying what each ^person at the interview will* do. Written directives are 
essential if people are expected to carry out tasks. Each task should be written 
down, priorities assigned, and a copy of everyone's assignments given to each 
person. This strategy increases the chance for compliance and gives each person 
a clear understanding -of- the goals. V ' 

Making Programs Simple/Concrete . ' • . 

Another Aif^ in comiDleting a\ successful interview^ ^i^ 

assignment is too abstract, too illusive, or not specific enough to be carried 
out as agreed upon. It is very important, particularly when breaking ground in''' 
areas with which the interviewer is not familiar, to be» as specific and concrete 
as possible when developing tas-ks and assignments. If a task or assignnjent 
cannot be quantified^ itj's probably incoijiplete or too abstract and should be 
DiDdifi,ed accordingly. Simple, concrete assignmeats are more likely to achieve 
^ the desired end (see Chapter IX) . . ^ ^ 

Dealing with One Problem at a Time • ^ ' . 

Another area of interview difficulty is that discussion dealing with a 
handicapped or problem student usually involves several protlerrt areas> It is 
. important to note all of these areas or problemsr. so that/they, can be 
dealt with In an orderly fashion. However, whenever possible, the interviewer \ 
should concentrate orf only one or two problems at a time, ^hen this is npt 
possible, each problem should be kept separate from 'the other so that each 



can be looked at independently t o determine the level of success.- . Cbncentrating 

"on'6n:e~iri0^t a tTmii^^l fieJps tcfiMke iicl^ em'""coTTipreliens'iv¥r~ 



^— 
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but also separates problems. In this manner the interviewer can see which 
areas are improving, and Which are not; This gives all parties a clearer% 
understanding of the direction the educational plan should take, by strengtbehing 
the areas of improvement,' and by modifying areas where success is not being achieved. 

Using l^rops • • ^ ' . • 

RRlOand Teacher Counselors (TCs) must understand that when they make sugge'stions 
to teachers, parents, or students, the latter do not look at the difficulty 
or the solution in the same way as they do. It is often necessary to use props^ 
to help people with whom you are consulting achieve a clearer understanding of 
your desired goal. Thus, the use of material s% forms, contracts, tests, charts, 
etc. will .help facilitate comprehension and increase the level of success. 

« * ,^ 

r 

Checking/Rechecking ' . ' . 

If interviews are well structured and if programs ar^Njcareful ly designed 
with the individual student in mind, J;here is probably nothing that will %sure 
the success of the^ program jnore than consistent followup on assignments. Many 
programs fail because of inconsistent followup, even when a* sound program has 
been designed. • RRTs and TCs must check daily or weekly on programs previously . ' 
, established and make sure programs and assignments^are being carried out. 
\F^ailure to do this can almost certainly result in fa^Jlure qf the educational 
plan^\, ; , ^ . - ^ 

predicting the- Future : v 

^Finally, a tqchriique that can only'be used occasionally, apd when used is\ 

most patent, is . predicting the fixture during the interview. ^ Whenever possible 

attempt to telV the teacher, parenV, student, etc. what the expected- outcomes 

will be. For instance, it 4s almost predictable thajt each time the RRT breaks 

' > ' ' 5^. ' . . 

'dov/n the RCT's assignment for a handicapped studentTi^ sinall, specific steps, 

the chance of student success Will.befmuch greater. Thus, a technique that. 

' can' often be used involves first designing a very specific program and 
telling the teacher to use her^strategy one week end the new strategy ..the next. 
Then predict that :the student will have'more output during the second weel^, or 
when she is being specific. Since this is generally the case, the RRT Sn \ 
credibility.will increase and the opportiifij ty to^'haVe more influence with teachers. 

iis.Jor^e:JMlke^^^ /L^J^^ * 
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As stated earlier, one of the many problems that confronts a Resource 
RoSm tka^Ker* (RRT) is the new role of consultant. Whereas the seTf-contained 
Specfa^^feciuc^^ion teacher basically taught her students within a single room setting, ' 
the RRT^is^ex^^cted not only to teach^ students part time, but also, to help 
Regtilar CTlssTOom Teachers (RCIfi) adjust their curriculum and style of teaching/ 
When this 1s accomplished, handicapped students in the regular, classroom learn 
more effectively. The Consultation Forms attempt to facilitate this role for 
^the RRT. This ^chapter discuses the rationale for the use of forms which help 
y guide the consultation process, 2«^d which conclude with a di'scussion of the 
various segments of the form. 

■ RATIONALE . \ .\ 

Interview Guide ' 



JVTbhDugh in another paij't of this Handbook more specific ways to conduct an ; 
^ ' interview are detailed (see Chapter VII)the Consultation Form, is presented 
as a general guide for structuring a discussion between the RRT and the RCT. 
It -is designed^ to gtve^RRTs something, concrete to.-.hold on. .to.>,:sa that*^they can . 
hold an orderly, logical, and sequential consultation. The Consultation Form 
starts by gathering general information about the student, bpth academic and. 
social, and moves toward constant refinement of this informatjon ^o' that, a^tithe, ' 
eqd of the interviews specific strategies for the student can be di,scussed and 
. implemented. 

For example, the raading section gathers information as to the 
student's strengths, v^eaknesses, lilce?, and 'dislikes, what problems exist, what 
the RCT and the RRT can do to remediate the problem, and fUallv^t ^ 
brings the two teachers to an agreement *in contract form, if appropriate. The* 
reason for this method is t)b vi 6 us. >In formation must be obtained before the 
responsibilities of both the RRT and RCT can be established, and before behavioral 
^ objectives for the student can be defined. The secondary student is often involved 
during the discussions and the decision-ma-king process. . * 



FRir • 



with wMch a student ms.t contend. Tha Secondary Level Consultation Form 
deals with academic diff icultie's in .a general manner, in this way it is 
responsive to any class in whicln the student is enrolled, be it history, shop, 
or home economics. The El ementarAeVel. Consul tat/on Form, ih addition to the ' 
social/emotional elements, deals Jriih^^fouj^^fe rent areas that are appropriate 
at any level from kindergarten tfimgh sixth gVade. These include Reading, 
Handwriting, Spelling, and Arithmetic. The sp^ific content of each of these 
areas is discussed later in this chapter. 



Separate Consultation Forms are presented for Elementary aiid Secon^ry 
Programs since students in the two programs have distinctly different needs. ' . 
There is a slant in' the elementary form toward remediation, and in the secondary ^ 
form toward tutoring but they are not mutually exclusive. RRTs should find / 
these forms an efficient means of organizing consultation data. 

It must be clearly understood that the Consultation Form is ^n interview 
guide. It is not a phenomena that RRTs must go through with each and every 
student, but rather it should be used in two specific circumstances. First, . 
the Consultation Form will prove useful to both new teachers and teachers for 
whom consulting is still a novel experience and who therefore need assistance in 
determining what information should be' collected. Secondly, when interview 
strategies arfe mastered, the Consultation Form is needed only for situations 
in which the student's probjems are very complicated. By using the. form, necessary 
diagnostic materi|^may be obtained or cooperative planning with the RCT effected.^ ^ 
.In these cases a^'highly stVucture'd interview leading to appropriate decisions in ; 
determining the student's educational plan will be necessary. Thus, 'the 'Consultation 
Form can' be used in situations where the teacher is learn-ing^hpw to conduct , 
consultation interviews or whert. the student or, teacher , is experiencing a i>rpblem 
sferious enough to. require an educational plan. - " « ' 

Strategy Guide . ' . ' ^ ^ ' * 

, The Consultation Form, movies logically from general information to 
specific stfategies\ Each^ strategy that is'mentioned, joint lesson plan, grading 
system, contract, etc.<yis explained in' oth^r chapters of the Handbook: . It is 

* 



\ 



important to note that the Consultation Form is .set up so. tfa^ it leads 
lx)gic«ly to other strategies. This does not mean that it is exclusive of other 
strategies or techniques, but ratfier that the interview will logically lead to 
a.mihTmui^^ at least on$ strategy that can be used with th£ existing problem. 



- -Perhaps the jor advantage of the Consultation Form- is that it- is 
an interview for^fnr tpachprs. This means that ihe RRT no longer needs to 



depend upon Social Workers or Psychologists to gathelyntormatiorr or to create 
an educational plan for the student. The Consultation Form is b.ased on the 
premise that only a teacher can most effectively pjan educational programs for the 
handicapped student. RRTs may still need assistance in developing their 
interview skills, at least when they first begin consulting. Logically, Psycho- 
logists or Social Workers attached to the school district my provide some degree 
of train.ing in this area. Rather, what is assumed is that data needed for 
progranming handicapped students can best be compiled, assessed, and integrated 
by educators. 

/''.'• \ ■ 

Joint Responsibility • ^ ^ 

• Finally, RRTs have a uniqae responsibility in the educational system. 

They are expected to'be both a classroom teacher and a Consultant. Even 'though 

students are referred to RRTs, implying some 'degree of obligation, these students 

remain the charge of the RCT. Nevertheless, for years RCTs have looked upon 

the Special Education student as not being their responsibility. ^It is this' 

outlook that often causes conflict for students and teachers during the 

mainstreaming process. 

• * . * * 

One of the major=^easons for the development of the Consultation 
Form is a response to the problem of defining responsibility for the handicapped 
student. First,-- it forces the RCT and the RRT to interact with one another 
and to jointly develop^ a: plan for the student. Secondly, it pinpoints which 
teacher will assume each'^f the specific aspects of that p-lan. Thus, thfe 
Consultation Form. brings together both teachers, who. share responsibi'l ity for the 
student, so that they can jointly ma^ce the necessary educational plan. By pin- 
pointing these responsibilities, rules" for each teacher are clearly defined. Thus, 
through the joint effort of both teachers,' the student- wil ^ benefit. . \ , ^ 
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SEGMENTS OF THE FORMS' ' ^ ' ' ^' 

— 41 . . - ^ ^ 

The Consultation Fx)m is. divided, into, three jna in components. The' 
first two components ai^sis.t of Elementary and Secondary Consul tatlin Forms. 
Tbe^ reason' for t|^.is division is inherent in the nature of expectations of 
primary and secondary student?. f;or example, a secondary teacner ^erally rfoes^r 
noi: refer a studont to t lie RRT for handwriting or spellTng cor recti on ■ \ Hnwpvpr j 



As stated before, r:eferrals at the secondary' level are primarily tutorial 
while elementary level referrals are basically remedial. Of course, neither 
tutoring nor remediating is strictly designated as a primary or secondary level 
function. However, ^ince there are generaTareas that are primarily associated 
with the fteeds of elementary or secondary students, the forms are exclusive of one 
another. At the secondary level, the form attempts to determine general reasons 
why a; student is unable to successfully complete 'classroom assignments. Out- 
comes, at this level, usually require the RRT to help redesign the classroom 
curriculum or to tutor the student.* The Elementary Consultation Form, on the 
other hand, takes a look at four specific areas of difficulty, spelling, 
handwriting, reading, and arithmetic. In this way remediation concentrates on 
the basic skiMs.' * . ^ * ^ 

^ Finally, both the Elementary and the Secondary Consultation Forms have 
sections that deal with social/emotional difficul ties;^ It is, of course, 
necessary that these difficulties be considered in almost all oases where 
a student is experiencing school, difficulties. The following is an indepth 
breakdown of the elementary and secondary formats, and a ditcussion of the social/ 
emotional difficulties form , . . . . : » 

Secondary Consultation Form (Academic) - . ; , 

As mentioned^ above, .the Secondary Consultation For^.(see Pages 122-126) 
considers^the variables involved when a student' experiences difficulties 
in a particular subject. T^us, the form requires a look at subject areas 
involved, Rpssible causes pf difficulty in each of these subject areas, 3nd 
materials and techniques currently being used. Attempts are made ta pinpoint 
the student's strengths and weaknesses, likes and disUkes. By lo'oking at these 



areas it should* be apparent where Adjustments must be 



made. Furthermore*, 



by breaieing down the student's' difficulties into area^, the form attempts 
to cover- the widest* range of potential xli;f~fic4jl ti;es- 

-> • . 

After obtaining general information, the forms consider the best way to 

set up an IndtvTduaT acadeniJclJrwjrdiirtbee FdyeVT?J--^2S — ^ pfegfamf 



that Is estabrfsfied" sfeu ld te^e a/jv;?nt^gp nf t he <ttiHpn t^<; qfrfingth5; and may 



J5r' 



-m ay -m>tr tifrectly mwl #e ^ife-use fiftT. Such pf^§rams^s4ia-lly^efJne ^_ 



tasks such as tutoring vs. remediation and determining horpework assignment op 
make-up work- Th^ responsibilities of both the RRT and the RCT are also 
established- A variety of appropriate techniques are suggested, including 
joint lesson plans and behavioral contracts- And, final]y, responsibility for 
determining grades and methods to be employed are defined (see Chapter IX)- 

One helpful technique is *the use of a contra'ct whenever possible, 
involving the student, the RCT, and the RRT- This contract states the 
responsibilit4^s of the student and each teacher- 

The Secondary Consultatioi) - Short Form is available for use once the 
teacher is comfortable with the longer fofm (see Page 129) and no longer 
needs 3,uch a structured' procedure .„ It aJs,o serves as a record keeping format 
allowinOhe RRT to recall initial discussions and recommendations over a^ 
period of time. - . , / * 

. . ' In general, the Secondary Consolation Form moves from gathering very 
general informat<ion about the student and the classroom setting, tQ>gathering 
more entailed information, and ends with the development of a contract between 
all of the parties coi^cerned* This deductive format for educational planning 
is a more^ realistic approach to determining causes for educational problems 
and for creating accompanying educational plans- Additionally, the consultation 

forms a re" coordinated with the other strategics and techniques discussed 

- ^ - / 

ughout the Handbook- . . / 




Elementary ConsuTtation Form (Acade micJ 



/ 
1 



The Elementary Consultation Form (see Pages 90 - 120 ) is 'broken down 
basically into four area^ reading,. spelling, ^handv/riting, and arithmetic. 
The rational^ for this is that they compose the primary reasons for, referrals 



(... 



^ to a Resource Rooin. It is this ST)ecificity that 'is the difference betwefen pe^ . 
two levels' forms. This is possible at the el^nt«ry level because the ejii'phasii^ 
here is on remediation of the skill deficits, rather than on tutoring, the format 
of the four areas are similar, therefore only the reading area will^be discussed. 



^ It is suggested in the reading section > as well as in the other ^ 

three sections,. that there are five basic areas which should be examined in order 
to determine causes of the specific difficulty. The^e are perceptual , such as 
visual or auditory discrimination problems; social , such as bejng too shy to 
^participate in class; physical , such^as having vision dr hearing diffi^lty; 
inappropriate materjal , such as presenting words before fhe individual letters 
'are learned; or inappropriate instruction , suph as when Ihe student is unable 
to comprehend the manner J^vi^rtnch the material is presented: By looking at each 
of these five areas, the majority of possible causes for'^a student's difficulties 



are covered. 

w 



Variables 

Conditions that may tfe involyed in the reading difficulty must v 
also be examined. These "includ^ items such as does the student have difficulty 
with only oral'or silent readijp^, what reading, series is being used, apd what 
reading approach is being' implemerrted. / 



Remediation 

After looking at ^he 'causes- and the variables involved in the 
reading d;Ltf^^ remediation must be considered (see Pages 90-92) 

As in tKe Secondary Consultation Form student's strengths, weaknesses, likes, 
• and disliJces are defined. The manner in which the teacher^ structures the classroom 
■,ahd the degree to which the teacher can modify her prog;^m to take advantage of 
the' student's s'trengths must •also be considered. * " 
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" , ' Educational Plan • ^ 

Finally, /if the student is placed in the Resource Room, the 
responsibilities of -both the RCT and the RRT need to be clearly defined. 

_ . 
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Basic concerns include what.the RCtjan do to help transfer learning^ 
from the classroom to the Resource Room-, and what the RRT ca|i ^o to help f 
the RCT succeed. Wfien all of this information is gathered, an academic contract 
can be signed^ It should state specifically, the expectations of the student, 
the. RCT, and the RRT. ,' ■ ' , ' • 



The four-areas^ (Reading-, Spelling, Handwriting, and Arithmetic) . 

are discussed in the same. way. Eactj deals wHh the possible causes, suitable ^ 
remediatTon", and specification ot njles. -By-fftrffflpttrrg tD:-dB3ignatept)ss1t1-e — 
causes, variables involved, and remediation strategies a picture should evolve 
specifying why an individual student might fail In school and what strategies 
can be used to insure a- more successful school association. 



El ementarv/ Secondary Soci-al/Enfotional Form " 

jhe Social /Emotional Section is.lan attempt to look- at the^tfudent as 
a person interacting in an educational environment.. This is,a relatively specific 
point of viW. The type of problem that the student fs having, its frequency, > 
time of day, subject, and the location, where this behavior is occuring should 
all be specified. Other aspects of the environment, such, as member's of the 
class, what beh^vior(s) preceeds thfe'problem, ai^d what is done by 'the >^eacher 
after the problem. occurs mJst be considered.- Finally, the duration of the ^ 
problem, how the problem behavior terminates, and consequences terminating the 
. problem behavior must also be njpted. From this informatiWit is hoped that 
the RRT will be able to determine the variables causing the behavior and 
procedures for manipulating the situation so- that the student's' behavior can 
come under the tocher's control. ' ^ v 

■^opial/emotional difficulties are not emphasized to the extent that * 
academic difficulties are, simply because the RRT's major responsibility is to 
concentrate on-academic and not social problem?. O^her professionals, such as 
Social Workers and Psychologists, h,aVe this cl?arge. However, the .RRT does come ^ 
into contact with social/emotional problems and must' be prepared to offer at 
least some advice in this area, to the RCT who is dealing with the* handicapped ' 
student-. 



Elementary Lev.e1 Consultation Form 

„ t' » 

StudeqI's Name: ' .Chronological Age: 

CI ass|opra teacher '.s Name: . Grade Level: 

Datei 



1* 



Snm AI^-FMnTTONAL DTFFTCULT I Er 



-.1/ What- type of probfern behavior 1s studenf^periencingV 



' 2. How frequent is- its occurence? (per day, per hour, etc.) 



3. __Is behavior associated wi.th a particular sUbject(s)? (matj>, reading, etc.) 
Which one? 




f 



4. During what part of the^ay does it- usual Ty occur? 



1 — ' . ■ . — — r 

U. in J^nc 



5. Where is student when it occur^s? (at his desk, 9n playground,, in J^nchroom, etc.) 



^ 6. What is happening with the rest of the class when it occurs? 



f: What occurs immediately before problem? 

f 



8. What dges classroom teacher do when behavior erupts? 



9. What do oth.er students do when behavior erupt 




10. How long does behavior last? 



SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL DIFFICULTIES (Continued) 



11 . Why does student stop behavior? 



12. What happens to student immediately after behavior? 



:^av ior to occur? 



What are Variables cciusing behavior? 



How. can we change these variables in order to help student charige these behaviors? 



What is our goal?, 



Student will do: 



Classroom Teacher will do: 



Resource Room Teacher will do: 



(others) will do: 



Studen t ' s fName :^ 



SOCIAL- EMOTICiNAL DIFFICULTIES (Continued) - . ' - 

» t- ♦ ' ' . 

Ti(me period ?or program will be approxiroately . " tO; 



o 



A 



Resource Room Teacher will 4/111 not coordinate erf or ts with' CI assrooin Teacher 

on - ( daily, weekl y , etc.) basis untiVgoal is achieved. 

- — ' ^ ^ 



ClassroomfTeaeher: 



Resource Room Teacher: 

Date: 



/ 

/ 


Elementary Level ConsuUation Form 

Student's Name: \ ' . Chronological Aqe: ,^ . 




r.la^«:rnnm TparhPr'«; Name: ' Grade Level i .. ■ .' ~ 






Date: r j 




I. Reading Difficulties: Can't read assigned material ^ - 


i- 
















u 


CHECK APPROPRIATE 11 EMS 

^ ^ S 









L perceptual 

nnnr vi<;LiaV discrimination • inabiltty to distingu.ish 

one UU J cC t 11 Ulll a ilU Lilci Wi tell yl Co ci 1 1 cu v i o ua i ij 


* 








poor visual memory - unable to recall information 

~ nrpQPnfpd vi^uallv 

2^- . • — 










nnor auditorv discrimination - inability to distinguish 
differences between sounds 0r words 






• 





' poor auditory memory - unable to recall infcyination 
presented orally 






• 




pa<:ily Hi<;trarted bv visual stiftuli 


f 








auditorv stimuli 










both 










. . ■ 










Other (soecify) ""t. ' _ 










Z^. physical ' V 
vision difficulties susoected 










known • ^ 










specify 






\ , 

• \ . 




^ hearina difficulties suspected ' . ^ 






f 




known - 










specify 






) 




speech and/or lanauaqe difficulties 










soecifv 










' slow reaction tiine ' 






. Jk J 




— easily fatiqued ' • . - 






— o 
ERJC 




, -* V /- -90- ■ , .. 







Elementary Level Cbnsultation Form - continued 



,3.. socia1-eroo.tj.ona1 

exceptionally shy_ 



A 



. unable to control behavidr_ 



limited background of experiences_ 



unable to function independently^ 



"^Tequir"es~extra attention-^ 
poor- self concept 



4, material inappropria^^ 

doesn^t' know names filf the letters^ 

which ones 



doe^e^t kno(f/ soujids of letters^ 
' ' which ones, 



r 



can't bJend' sounds 



doesn*t comprehend material 



not interested in material 



5. instruction inappropriate 

needs material presented oralV_ 
needs matjerial presented visually^ 

* needs multi sensory presentatson_ 

. ■> ' ■ * . 

, ha^ difficulty with ora*1 r:eading_ 



\ 



has difficulty with silent r,eading 

has difficulty with all types of readiilg_ 
needs direction presented personally '_ 



unable to function ii;) classroom strufctur'e ; 

unable to function with 'classrootn equipiTient_ 
Dth^r (Specify) : : 



Sti^dent's reading text is '• . . 

[(ending approach, being used with child (visua.l, linguisi^ic, 
phonics* 'multi sensory, ITA) ' . " • L_ 



- O 

FRir 



1 n G 



Elementary Level Consultation Form - continued , 

B, Remediation » 
What are student's strengths? 



FILL IN BLANKS 



What are student's- weaknesses? 



What are student's liVes? 




student's dislikes? 



r . 



- o • 
ERIC 
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Elementary leie] Consultation Form - continued 



,, F'ILL IN BLANKS 



> 



What is the structure of "the classroom? (ex;:'^|ays in one room with 
«same teachervmost of the day» slays .in room' bli has different teachers \ 
for different subjects, ^etc.)__^ 



How can classroom program be modified to take ac)Va)itage of st^udent's 
strengths? • Z'^' -r^-r' ■ • . 



1^ < 



/ 



II. ' Educationa;! *Pllfi: ^ - ' " • . 

If student is placed in the .Resource Room, what will be the goal for .the 
s t ud enjt * . ■ : ' . ' ■ — 



\ 



a.) .increase output to^ 



% 



jiumber 
times T" 



^ b. ) increase "ficcuracy, t o / ^ . % 

number- 

times 



Elementary Level CohsuUatiien Form - 




. r GHECK-APPROPRI-AT-E-I-T-EWS- 

A. What can Resource Room Teacher do to' remediate weaknesses?'; 

Coordinate joint lesson plans with classroom teacher 

Meet with, classroom teacher dail y 



' , . ^weekly, 

other (specify). 

Observe student in classroom ; 

other (specify) ; 



Establish grade contract with teacher_ 

' ' stHdent_ 
t Coordinate grade contract v/ith teacher_ 



Send examples of^tudent's work to classroom teacher daily_ 

/ - -^^^ weekly, 

other (specify). 



Send examples of student's work for student to complete, daily. 



weekly^ 
other (specify )_ 



Send written report of. student's progress to- teacher daily ^ 

■ , . : -^^ ■ -^v w^^"^^^ 

. -^"^^ ' - ^-.otlier- (specify) ^ 

Provide teacher with ^ippropri ate materials for jis'e in -classroom^ 
Team' teach w4thin ciassroohi . : 



r 



■ i 



Elementary Level 'Consultation Form - coofinued 



' CHECK APPROPRIATE- ITEMS 



B". What can Classroom^ Teacher do to help transfer of learjiing occur? 
Oversee work Resource Room Teacher sends to cUssroom for student 

Provide supplementary instraction op assignments broOght back 
from Resource Room 

« 

Grade papers student brings from Resource Room for comp] etion 
% in classroom 



Supplement Resource Room program with other materials supplied 
by Resource Room Teacher . ^ 

* ' * . ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Supplenent Resource Room^ program with other materials supplied \j 
by self ' ' ' • ' 



Does h't^l have time' to work on transfer 



Other (specify) 



1 



- ..,110 



Elementary Level Consultation Fo?ni - continued 
*• C. What can student do to aid himself?' 











What can others do to aid planK(specify who and what) 












( • 












Uhn will rnnrHinatP thi«; Proaram? 


• 



If appropriate, specify how often student will go to 
for how long daily, and during which periods. 



Resource Roonr, 



— 



Signatures; 



4 

■ Classroom Teacher 



Resource 'Room Teacifer 



•. Student 



Date 



'111 



0 



' > 



-Elementary Levjel Consultation Form 



■ ; 



Student's Name: 



Clfrono/logical Agetl 



- n j<gynnm J-Aacher '^Hame ; 

^ - ' "- '^ ■ ' • pat's i I ; 

Arithmetic Difficulties: Can't perform mat hemia.ticaft functions appropriate 



jSradejLevel 
Date:j 



fogr mental age 



Possible causes: 



CHECK APPROPRIATE ITEMS 



perceptual 

poor spatial relations 

poor visual discrimination 




n 



poor visual memory 



•poor auditory discrimination 





poor auditory memory 



poor Icinesthetic memory J\ 



fti '1 



; numerous reversals of n(imbers 



•difficulty with abstract symbols 



difficulty with directiona>11fy 



Z. physical . / > 

vi su a Vmbtor--di fT i c u U i es 



vision problems, suspected^ 

specify^ 



, ' : — |— =- 

/.auditory probl^s, sulpectedj; 

• specify^ 



s16w reaction/ 



<other.Xspecify5_ 



7* - 



112 - . 



. . ■ - ip'^ - 

Elementary Level Cjansultation TForm - continued 



social -emotional .^. 

embarrassed to com|)ute problems in front of peers, 
oxally 6n board- - ^ ' ' ' 



} 



enbarrassed by speech difficulties 



unable, to control behavior- 



unable to function independently 



needs directions <:epeated frequently 



2^ 



p^er (specify)^ 



4. mateMal inappropriate 

can^t pair one-to-one 



do'dsi^'t know basic facts 



doesn't know basic procedure, asldition, 

subtract ion_ 
^multiplication^ 
— ^ — d j v^-s^ori- 



.1^ 



can't read problems or directions in text 



can't solve problems once rea^l 



doesn't know number sequencle 



can't count 



other (*specify)_^ 



5. t ec hn i q u»j nappr opr i ate 
needs conc^'Sfe objects 



needs visual cTues • 



aeeds auditory reinforcement 



nqeds-m^^lti sensory approach 



• ERLC 



, need? concrete approach - memorization of -facts" 

-~ / .' ' \ ' -' — ; 



Elementary Level Consultation Form - contir|ued 



™ 1 

. n£eds. problem soTj/ 


in^^ approach 




^ needs concept devfe 


lopment 




Specify the text in use in the cla 
teacher, - 


isroom and the general approach used by the 







T 



•r 



Who teaches the student math 'and how m'c\ time dat^^^yj^ used^Yor this instruction? 

" -1. n > • 



o 

ERIC 
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N 




J. 



i^entary Level Consultation Form - continued 

B. Remediation 

What are student^ s strengths? # ' 




What are student's weaknesses? 

/ 



What are student *s likes? 



4 



/ 



T 



What are student's dislikes? 



Elementary Level Consultation Form - continued 



FILL "m BLANK 



\ / 



Wttt is the structure of the classroom? (ex. stays in onie room with 
same^acher most of the day, stays in room but has different teachers 
fbf different subjects, etc.) : ^ 



How can 
strengths? 



■5 

classroom prograifi'be mddified to take^ advantage of student's 



IL Remediation - Education^al Plan: 



If -sju/dent is p'laced^in the Resource Room, what will be the 5oal f( 
student? ' * ^ " ' 


ir th 

• 


e 

1 

i . 






t . 






.-^...^^ — ■ — ^ f 





a.) , increase output to 



■ b.) increase accuracy tb_ 



1 \ ? 



% 



jiumber ^ 
times ' 



% 



Jiumber 
times 



■lot' 



eliii intary Level Consultation Fornr - continued 




• 4.- 

( 

i 



• . ' CHECK APPROPRIATE ITEMS 
,. What can Resource Room iTeacher ^o to remediate weaknesses? 
Coordinate joint lesson slans with classroom teache r ' 

Meet with classroom teacher daily . 

weekly_ . 

other (specify) \ ^ 

•JB^erve student in class rodmj ' 1 

\ other (specify) _J \ 



Establish grade cont^ract with teacher_ 

■ , - student 
'Coordinate grade contrac;,t with teac|ier_ 



Sertd examples of student's' work to classroom teacher daily_ 



weekly , 

V 

other (specify) 



Send .examples of student's wo'rk for student to complete, daily, 

weekly 



other- (specify) 



Send writ ten \report of student's progress i.o teacher daily. 



' ,Weekly_ 
other (specify). 



\ 



Provide teacher with appropriate materials foR^ use in classroom 

Team teach' within classroom_ \ — , __ 



4*. 




\ 



•I yi \ 




Elementary Level Cepsultation Form - continued V 

■ ' ' •• • CHECK APP80PRIATE ITEMS' 

B. -What can Classroom Teacher do to help, transfe;- of learning; occur? ' 
Oversee work Resource Room Teacher sends to classroom for "student 



Provide supplementary instruction' on assignments brought back" 
from Resource Room , ■' 



Grade papers student brings from Resource Room for completion "-.^ 

in classroom - . 

» 

Supplenent Resource Room program with other materials supplied 

by Resource Room Teap^er - ., 

Supp'lement Resource Room program with 'other materials supplied 
by s>lf . ^ . , ~ • 



Doesn't hav.e time to work on transfer 



Ot|ier (specify) 



Elementary Level Consultation Form - continued^ 
C. What can student do to aid himself? 



D^hat can others do ta arid plan?, (specify who and what 



■i 



t 



E. Who will coordinate this Prqgram?, 



, If appropriate, specify how often student will go. to Resource "Room i 
for hdw long daily, and during which periods. _ .l, 



Signatures: 



CTassroom Teacher 



I^esource, Room Teacher_ 



Student • 



Date 



ERIC 



111.9. 



^ * 

Elementary Level Consultatio n Form 

_ ; ^ ^ . ^ 

t 

Student's Name; ' C hronological Age:_^ 

^assroom' Teacher's' Name:_j , GradeLevel ; 

■ • Date: 1 



I. ' Handwriting Diffi-culties : ! Can't write or print legibly * 

A. Possible causes': ^ " . ' 

•• , • r 'check appropriate -ITEMS , 

/ ■ hill ■ 

'— — ^ « ^ r;^ 

1. perceptual , ^ ^ , „ ' - 

poor 'eye-hand coordination * ' - 



. pdor spatial relations 



poor kinesthetic memory --small muscles don't automatically 
recall writing patterns ^ \ 



poor visual discrimination of figures 



poor visual recall 



numerous reversals, inversions; etc. 



"other (specify.). 



'2. physical 

slow reaction .time 



poor fine motor coptrol • 



indecisive hand dominance 



vision difficulties suspected^ 



known 

I ' . specify(_ 



Other (specify)^ 



o ■ • ; . _ _ . _ „- JiD 

• ERIC • --- ,.- • ; . 



Elementary' L«(vel Consultation Form - continued 



V 



v.. 



— - -.J__3/ sociylwemotional / » ^ | • 

excessive shyness — prevents writing on board^ 



^unable to control behavio r > > - 
Jlmited ability to understar]d vocabulary_ 
unable to function-independentl y \ 
requires extra attention_ 



requires repetition .of directions_ 

poor self concep t 

othen (specify)_ > 



material, inappropriate 
. can*t write manuscript^ 
can't write cursive 



Handw 



can't transfer skills from manuscript to carsive 

can't make elementary strokes ' ' ' 

can't hoT^d pencil properly;;: 

can't recall letters L_ 

other (specify) ' ...... 



technique inappropriate 
needs visual cues 



needs oral directions . - 

needs multi sensory approach 

can't^ copy from far distance - blackboard 

can't copy from mid distance - chart nearby__ 
can't copy from near distance - book on desk^ 

needs technique for left hande r ^ 

other (specify) - ^ 



yiiting* i 



is taught^ 



mi nut es, 



times per week. 



^'Specify^dngttiodfbeing used to teach handwriting (be specific)^ 



.Elementary Level Gonsjultation'' Form - continued 



^List any bodks or equipment, in us.e during handwriting-instruction. State 
the procedure for t^heir use. « - - . ! ^ 



Who teaches handwriting? 



i 




1. 



O07- 



> - 



Elementary Level Consultation Form - continued; 



•'B. Remediation . 



FILL IN BLANKS 



UhAt aro ct!irlpnt»<: <;trpnaths? * • 


♦ ♦ 


r 








> 




♦ 


f-4 i 









What are student's weaknesses? 




• What are student^ s dislikes? ^ 



t ^ — 

z ■ ' 7": — ■ • 




.Elementary Level Consultation. Form - continued- 

> . . ■ ' FILL IN BLANKS 

What-is. Jbiie. str.u_ctu.re.. of th.e_ciassropm? Lex^ stays in on e room wi th_ 



same teacher most pf the .day ^ stays in room but. has 'different teachers 
for different subjects, etc.) [ : 



How can classroom progra.m be modif.ied to take advantage of student's 
s trengths ? - a 

■ ~ ^ ' ' ' ' "- 



II. Remediation - Educational Plan: 



If student is placed in the Resource Room, what will be the • goal Jor the 
student? . ' - £ ^ ■ '■ 



f > 



a.) incrpase~output to 



J punter 

times 



b.) incr^a^e accuracy to^ 



% 



^ number 

times 



124 



El ementary- Level Consultation Form - continued 



CHECK APPROPRIATE ITEHS 



A; "What- G^n -ftesour-ce -Roonl^ Teacher, do. to remediate, weaknessesj? 

Coordinate joint "lesson plans with classroom teacher 

Meet with classroom teacher daily^ ■__ 

" ■ ' weekl y j 

other (specify) 

. ObSTerve student in classroom :; 

other (specify)_ ^ 



Establish grade contract with teacher_ 

student^ 

Coordinate grade contract with teacher 



Send examples of student's work to classroom teacher daiTy"^ 



/ 



weekly^ 
other (specify) 



Send examples of student's work for student to compl ete, daily^ 

^ weekly^ 
6ther (specify). 



f X 



. Send written report of student's /progress to teacher daily.. 

weekly_ 
oth€r (specify). 



Provide teacher .with appropriate materials for use in classroom_ 
Team teach witljin classrobffj 



npment^rv UvpI rnnsul tatioirForni - Gon^tinued . 

^ . • J '• ' CHECK APPROPRIATE ITEMS 

B.' -What can Classroom TeaciifeMaJWelP transfer of learning occur? 
Oyfersee woric Resource J^oom Teacher sends "to cTassroom for student , 

Provide supplementary instructionWn^ignment.^^^ 
r~ ' • • from Resource- Room • • \, ' . ' . . - • 



1^* 



Grade papers' student brings from Resource Room for completion 
in classroom / , ■ \^ • ' 

Supplanent Resource Robm program with other materials supplted 
by Resource R6om Teacher " ' > ■ , 



Stipplement Resource Room program wil^ oth'er materials supplied 
by self ' 



Doesn't have time to work on t-r-ansler 



Other (specify) 



ETetnentar.y> Level -Consultation Form - ^continued 
C. What can student d/^o aid himself? 



D. What can others do to aid plan? (specify who and what)_ 















I 







7 

E. Who will coordinate this ^Frogram? 



If appropriate, specify how often. student will go to Resource Room, 
for how long daily, and during which periods. ^ 



\ 

\ 



\ 



Signatures: 



Classroom Teacher_ 



: Resource Room Teaxher_ 
Student 



Date 



i9n 



X 



\ ' 



Elementary Level Consul ta'tion Form 



Student Name:- 
Classroom Teacher^ s- Name: 



Chronologieal ^Age: 



JSrade Level 
Date: 



K Spelling DifffcuUjes: Can't spell Words appropriate for mental agJ 
A. Possible causes: ^ ^ , 

CJiECK APPROPRIATE IT^HS 

; ' ~ % ' — ^ 

1. perceptual' [ * >f 

poor visual discrimination - 'inability to distinguish 
y ' one object from another when presented visually • 

poor visual memory - unable to recall. information 

J ' presented visually 

^ •- ; ; — - — 

poor auditory djscrjmination - inability tOx^distinguish 

differences between- sounds or words 

. . : ^ 

poor ^auditory memo^y^ - inability to recall information 
presented orally ' , ' 



.numerpus, xev.ers>lsL,ajid inylrsions ^. jtc.^ 



' other (speoi:fy)_ 



Z. physical 



pooif visual-motor cdntrol for written i$pell.ing 
spqecK difficulty interferes with oral spelling. 



'possible vision-difficulty, suspected; 



known 



specify^ 



poss'ible auditory difficulties,, suspected^ 



knoW'n 



"•specify 



slow reaction time 



ERJC— 7^ 



:' other (specify ) 



Elementary Level Consultation Form - continued 



3. socUl" emotional ' 

embarrassed -t-o-s peM"Ora-My- 



affected by past failures" 



unable to function .Independently 



needs personal directions 



' poor self concept 



easily- distracted 



other (specify)' 



/v 



needs visual cues 



needs oral cues 



needs muTtl sensory proc'edure 



' doesn't know letters of alphabet 



doesn't know' sounds of letters 



pther (specify). 



5/ technique inappropriate 

-'difficulty with orajl spelling only 



difficulty with written spelling only 



difficulty with any type of spelling 



4. material inapproprjate , ' •' ". 

spell ing'^words inappropriate; too difficult 



can't write words. but can- recogpize them in a group 



nee'ds test- study- test technique 



\ * ' . jiegds study test technique 



detest 



Elementary lever-Consultation Form - cofttinued 
How often is spelling .taught ip the classr6am?_ 



.0 * 



^C-: 



Who teaches spelling to the student?^ 



What^spelfing word source is lised? spelling^ boojc, reading list, etc. 
Please specify. . . ! ^ ^ — 



Specify any other materials or equipment , used .in teaching .spelling. 



■f-v 



■ -\ 



.^15^. 



Eleinentary Level-ConsuUati.on Form - continued 



r 

B. 'Rerjiediation 
' 'l!h# arejtudent's strengths?_ 



N FILL IN BLANKS 



X 



What 'are student^s weaknesses?_ 



What are student's likes? 



(' 



A. 



What are student's disl-ikes? 



1 



1.31 



-.. -116- 



Elementary Leval Consultation Fom - continued ' 



Fail IN BLANKS 



0 



-What- isr the s-truetupe^-of- -the-classnopm^tft-ex^stay^- JL^^ 



sanie'teacher most of the day, stays in room but has differ;ent teachers 
for diffecent^subjects, etc.) , ^ : . 



\ - 



\ 



How can buWroom program bg modified to take advantage of student's 
strengths W ' • 



4 



IL Remediation --Educational PlanP 



If student is placed in the Resource^ Room, what will be the goal for the 
s tud ent ? „ 



a, ) increase output to» 



% 



ji umber 
times-- 



b,) increase accuracy t o- - % 

. , , ' n umber 

. ^ times . ' / 



.■!' . - . 



gVeniefftafy T'eveT Consultation Form '-- continued 



CHECK APPROPRIATE ITEMS 



A. What c?m-Resource -Room Teacher do- to- remediate-weaknesses?- ' - — . 

Coordinate joint lesson plans with classroom teacher__: J 

Meet with classroom teather daily \ 



' , weekly_ 

.other (specify). 

Observe student in classroom 

other (specify). 



Establish grade contract with teacher J_ ' 

'student • 

Coordinate grade contract 'wjth teacher ' 

.'Send examples of student's work to classroom teacR'er daily_ 
. * . ." weekly 

- ^ . ' ^ Other (specify)^ 



Send examples. of student's work for student to complete, daily^ 



weekly 

other (specify) 



■1^ 



Send written report of student's progress to teacher daily^ 
_ . ' . ' weekly^^ 

; * ' other '(spectfy)^ 



Provide teacher with Appropriate materials fpr use in c.lassrCTom_ 

Team teach within classroom ^ , , — _ — 



\ 
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Flpmpntarv Level Consultation- Form - continued 
. 0 - \ . • ., CHECK APPROPRIATE ITEMS • 

B-.' What can Classroom Teacher 'do 'to: help transfer of learning occur? 
Oversee work Resour^ce Room Teacher sdnds to classroom, for student 

^ • . • 'U •'^ . ' ' ■ .. - - 




Provide supplfeiiientary instruction on assignments brought back 

'from Resource Room • ~ > 
^- . ' " . • ' 




. , " .Grade papers student brings from Resource Room for completion 
in classroom ' ' 




- Supplenent Resource Room .program with other materials supplied^.^ ^• 
"^by Resource Room Teacher , 




•Supplement Resource Room program with 'other materials su-pplied - 
' , * by self ' ^ * • 

^ " ' f , ■ — : — ; — 




A ^ ' D6esn*t have time to work* on transfer r' - ^ " ' * ^ 

>_ : . r 




. ^ ' Other (specify) ^ 




_ — - — • ■ — — 


' t r 


t . t _ ^ . • ' 


/ ^ 




i. • ■ ■ 

/ ^ * , • . 

"■ • • . 4fi4 ■ ■ • ■ ■ . . ' ■■„ 


; ERIC -T— -■ . ■ - ^ - • - - ;^ 



Elementary level Consultation Form - continued 

' C." What can student do to aid himself? i , _ 



D. What can others do to aid plan? (specify who and what). 



-v&-r 



E. Who-will coordinate this Program?i_ 



If appropriate, specify how often 'student wiTl go to Resoyree Room* 
for how long daily,' and during which pertiods._ 



Signatures: / CUssr^omJ?^acher_ 



^ ' ^ , ^ • Resource Room Jeache n- 

'■ \ ■ / ■ , • . 'studertt__ 

k / ' .■' ... . . • . 

/ • ' " ' • -Dat e. 



I / 

I 



f|ERJC-7|: 



Elementary Level Consultation - Short Form 



May be used for initial conference with Classroom Teacher if long forjn is unnecessary 
and:,shm3W^be us.ed for all significant follow-up conferences. 



Meeting initiated by:^ 



J name) ^ 
J position) 



Date of A^Tieeting: * 
S.ubjec| of ^ discussion: 
Purpos§ of the meeting: 



(studpiit*s name) 




Results of the meeting: 



* Please clip this form to otheVconsul tation forms in the student's Resource Room 
file. A tallyof yqur consultations will be requested. . ^ ■ 



SecoRdary Level Consul tetion Form 



\ 



Student's N«ne: 



' Referring Teacher :_ 
•Subject Area: 
• Jlour/Peri.od 



Chronological Agei, 
JSrade Level ; 
Date: 



ACADEMIC DIFFICULTIES ■ ^ . '• 

' ^ *■••. ' " 

A. Variables' ' • " ' 

1. Other teachers who have requested help for the student are: 
, , Subject , Teacher Peri od/Hour 



Possible causes: (ex. d&esn't know sounds of voWels, doesn't know 
multiplication facts, 'poor visual memory>.;etc.) 



Vv ■ 



3-.V -Materials in use, 1n-G4<ts5room," (li-^. by subject -area) 



4. Techniques in use in classroom. (List by subject area) 



___T 



5. What are student's strengths?^ 



; \ ^ 

i. * What: are s-tudent's weajoiesses? 



- "7 w 



I- . % » 

1 ' ) 



AGAOIMIC DIFFKM.Tirs^ ^ ^ 
* J. What are student's Jikes?^ 



8* Wliat are student's dislikes? 



B. Educational Program 

«1. What' type of program will take advantage of student's strengths?^ 



CHECK APPROPRIATE ITEMSl ' 
2. If student. .is not assigned to Resource Program, what can the Resource 
Room Teacher, do to help the referring teacher with this- student? 
a) team teach in thd classroom , • 



b) help teacher modify subject matter 



c) help teacher modify techniques for presenting subject 



d) help teacher modify tests 



e) provide mor^ appropriate materials for use in classroom 



f) other (specify}__UlL_ 



3. If student is a^s5gtfed to Res6uif;ce Program, what can Resource 



Room Teacher do? ^ ^ ^ 



a)' remediate weaknesses in (:s ubject area) 



;b) tutot- stu^nt'in ^ (subject area) ^ 



c) provide both remediation and tutorfng in__ 



J subject areas)- 



d) oversee homework' and makeup work in 



. " ' - * ^(siibject areas )i 



ACADEMIC DIFFICULTIES 



e)" other (specify )_ 



4. - What can referring teacher do to help transfer learning from the' Resource 
Room jto the Regular Classroom? - • • 



5. Who will be re,sponsible for coordinating this program?_ 



CHECK APPROPRIATE ITEMS 



6. 'What methods will be used to insure coordinatMqn? 



a) joint lesson plans 


i ^ 

■ \ 
\ 




^ ^ r- 

b) daily/weekly meetings 


\ 




c) joint tDbservation * \^ 




d) contracts with referring teacher 


\ 




Who will be responsible for providing- i^eport carji grades.? ' 

^ • ' \ 





CHECK APPROPRIATE ITEMS 



8. What methods wilT be used for grading? 



a) behavioral objectives plus scattergram 



b) joint contracts 



. c) mid-marking period agreement 



d) daily-weekly grades 



\ 



e)* other (speGify)_ 
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Student's Name: 



C. iSoals . ' - 

' L. What-IJ^n be the QoalKs) for the student White in the Resource Room 
Program? ^.^ / _I 



2. Student will : 



3. Teacher(s) will-: 



4. Resource^ Roonf Teacher wil 1 : 



— f — 



■ t , ■ ■ ' 



5. Others (specify) wfll:^ 



Student, will report to the [Resource Room (daily, two times per week, 

' etc J - ^ [ _ 



for 



(amour^J/^^^ 



ime per visit) 



I:.; 



Secondary Ueyel '.ConsuUatt6n Form" • ^ 

X • ; 

Student's (iame; X - ' Chronological Age:' 

Referring Teach^:^^^ , ^ * . ^Grade Level :^ 

Subject Areat a /' . < - ^Date: 

-Jojur. or J:M3i)d.L 

SO'CIAC-EMOTIONAL DIFFICULTIES- 

1. Wha^type of problem .batigy J or is student experiencing? 



2. ^ How frequent is its occurence? (per day, per hour, etc;)_ 



3, Is behavior associated with a particular subject.(;5)?. (Math, reading^, etc.) 
Which one?_ ^ • / 

4, " During what part of the day does it usually occur? 



5- Where is student when it occurs? .(at his desk, in hall, in cafeteria, etcj 



6. What is happening with'the rest of the class when it occurs?_ 



7.. ^ Wh?it occurs immedi ately before probTem?^ 



8, What does teacher do when behavior- erupts?^ 



9.'., What do- other s^tudents do when behavior erupts? o > r 



1 - 
iQ. How long does behavior 'Tast?_ 



11. Why does student sto^ behavior?_ 



12. *What happens to student immediately after behavior?^ 



13. What does teacher' think causes* behavigr to occur? 



student's Name: 



SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL DIFFICULTIES (continued) 



What are variables causing behavior?^ 



How can we change these variables in order to help student change these behaviors? 



What is -our go&J?_ 



Student V/ill 



Teacher will 



Resource Room Teacher will 

-r : r4 ^ 



(others) will 



Time period for program will be approximately^ 




to 



Resource Room Teaclier will/will not coordinate efforts with Classroom'Teacher on 

^ ^-4daiXy-^-4yeekIy-»-etc4 .b.asJs ^uritxLgaal. i s achieyecL „ 



Student: 



Teacher: 



Resource Room Teacher: 
Date: 



r 143. 



^ May be us^ed for initial conference with deferring Teacher if long form, is unnecessary. 
Should a1so.be used with other teachers concerned about a student already referred 
and shouTd be used for alO significant foljow-up conferences*^ it ' . 



^j^ti ng in i t i at ed by :^ 

Date of meeting: t 
Subject of discussion: 



(subject area) 



(name) 
(position) 
_ (hour or period) 



(student's name) 



Purpose of the meeting:_^ 




Results of the meeting 



,*P1ease c^ip this f^orm to other forms sm the student*^ f^esource'^ Room file. A 
tal:ly,.of yddr. consultations will be. requested each spmester..^ 




■ \)-' . " , ■ ■ ' 

s . 
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BEHAVIORAL CO N T R'A C T S ' 



■ ■ — ~ flrbehTvn''crra^liroiitrart'is"ow"ot"th'e~ 

.^ind counselors use in order to get a higher rate 6f work from 'students who^ , 
are under-achievers. It is also. used wttjj^-stu^dents y^hp ne^^^^ ^ . 

definition of what is expected, A behavioral contract^is an/ agreement between; 
teacher and student defining what is expected of the student in aca^Iemic 
. , and/or social behavior^ Also included is a definite feedback system for the 
*\ Student. / /* - V T 

Aims of Behavioral Contracts ' - ^ 

The behavioral contract specifies what is expected in an agreement 

between two or ttto re' people including the circumstances and conditions. Generallj^, 

the behavioral contract is written, and the expectations of bot^ people are 

clearly stated with both benefiting from the exchange. The mai,ti result is 

a reduction of anxiety .and tension for both people. The teacher has less 

♦ hassle with the student, because^.it is unnecessary to constantly nag him regarding 

what is expected. The student, knows what the expectations are, and Is more ; 

able: to comply with the. teachelh'.s wishes. , - 

■ ^ . . . ' / ' 

/ ^ ' ^ In addition to specifying expectations, the biehavioral contract - 

^ schedules the exchanges between the people involved. This scheduling is set 

up so, that the interaction between teacher and studentn's positive rather than' 

^^^->4T|gative. . As in the example use.d above, the teacher doesn^t hassle the student 

fon not, turning in hi6 work.. Instead she relnfprces him whenever he. achieves 

, .-hiS'.exfiec^^ the,student ^^oe?^.n 

determined response by the^Jeacher. . This response, al though n^^tiv^l^ is _ 

\known. ahead 'of tin^e by the student, .consequently, he is mj^e to mapipulate • , \ 

the situation as well as he,cauld before expectations^-were specified and " . 

- written down.. Alsb,, by scheduling these exchange<the student knows that he 

wi-ll aTways receive .positive feedback frgm-the teacher whenever he fulfills 

" t his paVt of the contract. 

It is important to remember that, written behavioral contracts'are 
not. needed, with the'. majority Qf students.. Host students are. reinsforced in 
. the ty^)3cal school situation by the teachfir who gives them.^ps^^^^^ feedba.cl(^ 



r ,y yv^r ^ ^_ ^ ______ 



on a.nonscheduled basis, the •students wb.o need the behavioral contracts, are •tbcxse 
Who d6 not pick jup the normal cues in a classroom situation, or those who are 
much. slower- than the normal student. For them the feedback, schedule must be 
Tncrea^ed\r s tabi llz'ed^ "Cina de more predTc ta b'Te )T is l:hese sTu~den^^^^^ l/Ho * wTn"~"^ 
benef i t f roni^'-the type of behavioral contracts discussed here. ; \ 

As^sumptions of Behavioral Co/itracts - • . , ^' ^ 

There are at least three assumptions supporting the use of behavioral 
contracts- the success of using a contract is contingent upon the acceptance 
of these assQmpttons* / " - ' 

Privilege vs. Right 

. First, it must be stated that )vhile a student has a right, to an ^ ^ 
education, he also has a responsibility to participate in the educational 
process. . The' student receives privileges from the teacher for his output. 
He can expect the teacher to do everything* possible to help him learn, but 
he does not receive these privileges as a right simply because he comes to 
school. The same holds true for the^ teachers. They must maintain their ^ 
responsibilities as. educators, teaching the slower as well as the gifted 
students. Simply providinggnitterial is not enough, for frequently it is 
/not comprehended by the poorer student. The teacher's responsibility is to 
present the material, in such a way that all' students can fulfill the objectives 
of the program. It is the teacher's privilege; and not her right, to receive 
appropriate feedback from the student when the material is adequately presented. 
With handicapped students, a behavioral contract will often increase these 
necessary educational exchanges. . ^ 

Effective^ I^iterpersonal Agreements are Governed by Reciprocity 
^t must also be pointed out that the healthiest and most effective 
agreements between people are reciprocal in>. nature. If a teacher makes 
demands upon the student, but the student does not understand what is expected 
of him, or if the student expects special favors from a teacher^ this is not 
reciprocity. Reciprocity occurs only when both student and teacher have an 
understanding of all expectations ,jir1d agree to them. Teachers retain the option 
. to determine the curriculum^ but this optio:n must include the^ responsibility to 
. provide curriculum that is appropria,te for each student; * 



' . Ru-le^Create Freedom of Interaction ^ * 

c II: must also be clearly 'stated that the greatest amount of freedom 
occurs only when there are rules to govern behavior. Where therevare no 
rules'; people do not understand the expectations for themselves'or for the ' 
..people with whom they interact. However, by having knowledge of ttie rules, 
sfudents know the boundaries within which they can operate, both positively 
and negatively. It is xml^when rules are s.tated, not rules that stifle the 
imagination, but^rules that clarify Yoles, that healthy interaction takes 
place. Behavioral contracts facilitate this Qccurence. * , 

BEHAVIORAL CONTRACTS 

There are a variety of behaviora> contracts that teachers can use to ' 
develop a better feedback system between themselves and their students. One 
particular format is provided in this Handbook in an attempt to model how a 
contract should be set up. Other possibilities are left to the imagination. 
The contract recommended is actually composed of two parts. The first is a 
grade, assessment form and the second part is a behavioral contract. Thts is to 
be distinguished from alternative grad.ing systems and the joint lesson plans 
/discussed in this chsipter. 

A. Grade 'Assessment Form 

J Xhe .grMe assessment Jgrm ?qncerD^d wijth„ wha t j s '„expec ted ^ 

of students in such things as the number of books they-are to read, what 
outside assignments are expected, what daily assignment must be completed. , 
An attempt is made to determine what output is required of regular students in 
-drder to receive an "A", "B", or "G". Obviously-, anything less than a "C" 
is unsatisfactory work apd is not handled by this methqd. The information contained in 
the form is then converted into a lesson plan that fits t^e capabilities of 
the handicapped student.* In other words, the Resource Room Teacher (RRT) 
modifies the expectation's of the Regular Classroom Teacher (RCT) in a manner 
which permits the handicapped student to receive a grade (feedback) ofv"A", ^ . 
"B", or "C'U Whatever the gr^de, it must be based on his. ability Vevel , 
- not on direct competition with students with whom he cannot competg. academically. . 
WhorT^rnTpt^^ ^o"Vfir ?ion is made. th€ teacher and student are ready 

r i ' ■ ' 

/ to set up a behavioral contract (see Form 1, Page 





In oi;der to evaluate \ w ork for 'the current ' 

,niarking period I would like to request the following information from you . 

^0 that we can make a contract with you and - - . 

concerning the amount of work necessary to pass your class. 

What must , d o to earn an Excel lent (A)? 

(Please be specific .concerning books to be covered', math skills necessary, 
projects to be completed, etc.) 




/ 

B> Gra'de Contracts 

Orice the RRT develop.es an educational plan that extracts the greatest 
possible output for -the handicat>ped student > the groundwork for a grade contract 
is laidr The RRT discusses outputs expected from the handicapped student 
with the ReguUr Classroom Teacher .•(RCT-) and with the student. This process 
allows them to come to an agreement -as to what is required in order to receive 
an "A", "B", or "C" grade for the class. In this, setup requirements are 
specified e)^actTy. They include exactly what a student must do to receive 
an "A", -how much less to receive a "B", and whether this is to be done on a , 
quality or quantity of output basis. Once the actual requirements "have ,been 
determined 'the student, RCT„ and RRT all sign the contjract. The key to the 
success of the grade contract is* that the student competes for a grade against 
his ov;n capabilities. He is appropriately reinforced by the teacher for the 
amount of output, as is the regular class student who has normal potential. 

. Because the handicapped student often does not have a good 
grasp of what is expected of him, the specificity of expectations is an 
advantage that he usually does not have. This specificity will help to 'make 
'him a better student (see Form 2, Page 135). 

t 

I 




GRADE CONTRACT 



In order tt). obtain the objectives you outlined in the Grade Assess- 
ment Form > and I have. discussed what he is capablie of^aehfeving 

dciring this marking period. . , 



has an understanding of.^how 



much work' is jeguired.to obtain each objective. 

" ^ Specifically, in order to obtain the following grade, 
will perform. the follov/ing: ^ ^, • 




A. - 



it is important" that, we all cigree to this. contract. It is understood 
that the evaluatibn of these' goals, and the grade given, will be directly^ 
related to the output of -work siated.in |fie A. B andJ^ conditions. 



(student) 



(Teacher) ^' 



(R. R. Teacher) 



ALTERNATIVE -GRADING / , 

Handicapped students v/ho are mainstreamed into the regular education . " 

progrefm share with the Regular ClassrQom Teacher ^RCT) a major dilemma: 

flow to receive Cgive) adequate feedback for their work output, especially . 

•vrfien compa.red to regular students. This problem paraTlels^the mainistreaming 

issue and a series of feedback systems (grading)^ have been developed to 

handle this problem. ' " . - - , * . . . ^ - 

An accompanying problenv is:Viio is to develop or assist the BCT 1n determining 
what feedback system should be adaptecl- This problem"i-s resolved only when 
the RRT and the RCT^cooperate in grading the handiccipped studeat* Included 
in this Handbook are descriptions of si)( possible grading systems, which may be 
'used to give the handica'pped student appropriate feedback and rationale for using 
a joint' system. • • ' ' • ^ 

Rationale . , * * 

There are a'variety of reasons that -the RRT can present to the RCT 
for Lfsipg alternative grading systejns v/ith handicapped students. While\some 
of these' are not exclusive, to the handicapped student, it is with '.them in 
mind that these systems have been-developied. , * ' . v . ^ 

* w 

s 

, ' IiT dividualization ' • ' . 

^ - ' ' I 

One of the problems, the handicapped^student faces itt competing witfr 

stude;)ts ip regular education is that the handicapped student^s skills are 

more limited. The- teacher is confronted with this prqblem When^ trying to 

decide hqw to grade a. studefi't with, a handicap.^ The only way that this can 

be done is to individualize the grading system so *tKat at] harui.ijqapjiecl students, 

-and perhaps' regular ^students ^s^^well ,*are Competing against themselve^.- ^"^ ^ 

this v/ay, the teacher has an adequate means of measuring the student's output.. 

, individualizing the grading system, the student is graded on the basis of the 

energy that he puts into the learning process. The feedback he receives 

from the teacher is based on his input and output. Individualizing, tlierefpre, 

is a way o.f encouraging the special student to work as Tiard as he can at 

his highest level of capacity, v/hjle not di^scouraging Kim because of hfs handicap. 



Options ; , , ' - * ^ • • 

Another advantage to the alternative grading system is that we are ' 
offering teachers -a variety of options which they can use to determine how 
they wilVgrade their handicapped s;tuderits- The tea'cher can cho^e a grading 
sj^tem that is responsive both to her nSeds and to the student's needs, 
Furthermot^e, by Suggesting alternatives, the Special. Education instructor . 
is not choosing the grading method for the teacher, hut is suggesting alternatives 
from which the Re.gular Classroom Teacher may choose. , 6ince these alternatives, 
range from the Regular Classroom Teacher 'grading entirely to th^e Reioucce. 
Room Teacher grading entirely, our system does not impede nor does it interfere 
with the Qlassroom Teacher' sffreedom of choice- At the same time, however, we 
are strongly.'ufging -the Classroom Teacher to choose an alternative system 'ofT 
grading. • • ^ ' 

Balancing Special £ducation>Regular Education . • 

The advent of nainstreaming has introduced' a variable into education 
that is unique in the sense that handicapped students are no longer isolated 
as they had been for 'the past twenty years- Now we have a s^ituation where, two 
teachers, a Special Education Teacher and a Regular Teaxrher, are responsible, 
for the studen-t. This new balance must be also reflected in the f eedbac4c 
system (grading) to 'th§ student and parent- The Special Education student's^ 

-s4tuation-^i-s such -that he -4^ -rece-i-Y4ng--f^dback jErom-Jjoth-^a^JlegujiLr znii a,.,^ ^ 

Special Education Teacher. &ut if the grading system^is based on. one teacher or 
the other, as opposed to a combined effort of both teachers, the student is . 
receiving data that might pjossibly be inaccurate • As a resuU of this, he 'may 
misjudge.how ht should respond to the social system (schod]).,^«<^ example,, 
if*the feedback from the Classroom Teacher is that he is^ not satisfying the 

»pbjectives for that class, but the" feedback from the S'peciaT^ Education Teacher. 

Us that h'e is doing well; thts confusfon could lead i\\.e student to an'efronebus 
concTtisign concerning his skills. Thus, in a system wheri there is a balance . 
between both teachers* in grading', the- student should beneTit. -Such a system 
requires the Resource Room Teacher to coiranunicate directly with the Regular 
Classroo.m Teacher a,nd indfices an srppropriate response from the Classroom 
Teacher, This combined effort' should provide the .studpnt^ with a realistic' 
as.sessrrterit of his skills. ^ , ' " \ 



Grading ^System Ma in streamed ! 
. ' Another reason for using .an adjusted grading system is that the 

ma instreamed handicapped student should receive th^e same feedback in terms 

of letter grades that regular classroom students receive. The comcfe|3t of 

mainstreaming originated, in .an attempt to erase from the handicapped stuflent's 

mind the idea that he is differen^-from other students. For example, if he • 

.is gradpd on a pass-fail basis (S-U) rather than a giradient basis (A,B,C,p,E), 

he soon realizes that he is (different from other students. This'encburages 

his "specialness". By offering the grading system -described in this- article, 

the Spbcial Education student can be' put on the same grading system as othisr 

students and by .providing various options,, the Regular Classroom Teacher should' 

be ab^e to find one option that is satisfactory. 

> " « * * ✓ 

^ Grading System as a Feedback System • _^ " - . • 

Final'ly, it must be emphasised that whatever grading system is used, 

-its value is in its feedback potential. Feedback should be designed Jo reflect 

'the student's capabilities, while not discouraging him beyond repair. If 
handicapped students are judged strictly in relationship to students, without 
handicaps^ they will most likely /ail • Graded dn a curve such a student will 

♦almost al ways come out last> "^^^"^^ him with i nacc ura te i nf orma ti on / Th i s , ' 

hjowever, , is. unnecessary/ It is quite. pos*sible to develop a feedback system 
which emphasizes, the student's, strengths, thus -aflowing him to^be judged on 
the, expected outcome for his ability :level/ For example, a physically. handicapped 
student will .probably not be a football player, yet there are many tasks with 
physical requirements inV^ich he can engage. The educable' mentally impaireti 
sttidfnt may use his intelligence to mal^e sound judgements. * By using a gradtng 
system -with. a variety of options, feedback to the student can reflect his 

. differe|ice from other students, yet not discourage him from wanting to learn. 



• : " A - Regular Classroom Teacher Cofftroned Contract ' , 

, The Regular Classrooirl Tea-cher marks the student according to 
his pre -detenfiified gr ade plan in the ^ame manner as 'the rest of his class^^ 

/ B - .DaiTy4/eek1y Guide " >■ . ' -.o 

' The student is graded on. an' equal basis for/each day/week' . 
regardless pf the activity/assignment involved. - * ^ 



- C - Mirf-Markinq Period Agreement _ - 

\ 'a grading compromise between thl^ Regular Classroom Teacher and the 

Resource .R^om Teacher. Tt^y discuss grades and if they cannot>each a mutual 
agreement, thgy-evenly split the difference between their positions. 

:\ Joint Contract - - , ' . . 

* iHe Regular Classroom Teacher submits her program to the Resource 

"Ro^m'^Teacher who modifies the content to fit the stadent's'abilfty, . 

. - ' - ' - J" > *' 

E - B'ehavioral ObjectTives Plus Scattergram . 
; . • -Student Ts given a reading and I.Q. test and then a* scattergram ' 
is coniplTed in order to develop 'an 1n(Jividual .Behavioral Objective or a ^ 
Behavioral Objective is'prepared far 'groups of similar levels. 



.J F - Resou rce Room Tecfeher Controlled Contract . 

It ■ ' " o 

The Resource Room Teacher has the total, grading responsibility. 
Yhistype of contract, is ^used, generally, when the Regular Classroom Teacher 
has no, known- .guidelines for marking handicapped students, or, when th^ student 
il in thf Resource Room fuM time for a particular subject; ^ v ' 



'4 



Discussion 



A - Regular Classroom Teacher Controlled Contract (RCTCC) 



-Description ^-^.i-^-;^ i..— _ 

' • A Regular Classroom Teacher Controlled Contract is an \ 
agreement between a Regular Classroom Teacher, and a Resource R5om Teeicher that 
the-, Regular Classroom Teachen will mark the student according to his pre- 
determined ^rade plan. ^The Resource ,Room Teacher's only function in this contract 
is tcTcTsk the Regular Classroom Teacher if he would be willing to use one of ' 
the~other potential contracts. If he is unwilling to .modify his grading system,, 
the Resource Room Teacher does not attempt to'- intervene. ^ ^ 

^ Rationale 

This type bf contract myst be offered to C}'assroom. Teachers 
b^catjse -many honestly /eel that all students must be graded within the structure 
of a^class unit, as opposed to an individual unit. For us to ignore this fact 
is to disregard the Classroom Teacher's integrity in this matter. However, by 
' offering this contract, we also may gain some influence with the Classroom 
Teacher, which may benefit -our mutual students. 



When to Use 



: ^ • When* the. Classroom Teacher' allows none of the other 

options to be used in her classroom. 
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B.- Daily-Weekly Grade,. Contract 

Description ' , ■% 

^ In this contract the Regular Classroom Teacher agrees 

to mark the student x)n a daily/weekly basis, with either daily/weekly' grade being 

equal to any other daily/ weekly- grade. Thus, if we used the Daijly Contract 

(whicli^is preferable)-, a student is daily marked ort his contributions^ to class, 

his inrdass\worlc, 'out-of-class worX, etc,, on the -day that, is ,6i&tur-s/ Thus^ a. 

test or project completed on Monday, is just as important as a class discussion 

or movie inteVaction on Tuesday.. A-E are .assigned a point value of 1-5, and 

are added uf^ at the ^nd of the marking period, divided by the nunfcer of days, 

* 

and an appropriate grade is given. * . 

- . ' Rationale 

This contract gives feqqai weigfit to class interaction, 
tests, papers, etc. tHus giving^each student an opportunity to be graded on . 
his strengths rather than his weaknesses. Thus, a student who works hard will 
,be able to ^et a "good" grade, but because he is likely to fall down^ on tests,' 
pat)ers, written projects, occasional daily work assignments, he will -not be. 
aWe to obtain the top grades. ' . ^ 

(t 

.^^^ ^^^^^-^ ^Hhen-to-Use^ — ~ ^ — ^ 

. • This contract is good in secondary situations, particularly 
when a Classroom Teacher is unable to modify the curriculum of the class to 
any great extent. 



C - Hid-fterkinq Period Agreemen.ts 

•1 

Description ' 
- . This contract is an agrgenveht between the Resource ^ebojn 

Teacher and the Regular (Tlassroom Teacher .t|iat they mil share equal responsibility 
for the grade, based upon their unique perceptions in their own classrooms. 
At«the end of a marking period, each will discuss their grade and their rationale 
for it. They will then come to a mutual agreement based on tTieir two positions 
(if 'appropriate). If no agreement can be 'reached, they will -evenly split the , 
difference between the'ir positions./ _ / - , 

Rationale 

This is an attempt to bring a negotiated settlement, 
between a Regular Classroom Teacher and a Resource Ropm Teacher who come, to the 
meeting with different bias'. Each influences the other,' and the student gains 
by the mutual growth and understanding that takes place. " 

When to Use ■' " . 

This should be a frequently used instrument with teachers 
•who pan compromise. It involves the least time commitment, and little nuisance 
work is involved, which is to everyone's benefit. 
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• D - Joint Contract 

• — 

Description - ' - . . 

The Joint Contract is an aftempt'by the Resource Room Teacher 



and the Regular Classroom Teacher to work out a mutual program for the s'tudent. 
The student's grade is based on the amount of work expecte^d of other students, 
but the student's 'ability level is also taken into consideration. The Resource 
Room Teacher contacts the Regular Classroom Teacher, asking the Regular Classroom 
Teacher to .write but the program for the class du):ing that marking period. Then 
the Resource qfcom Teacher modifies the, content of the program to fit the 
student's ability level, thus individualizing' this, program. The grade is then 
•given on the basis of work output, which was ability-level determined. 

Rationale ' ■ ' , 

^ - ■ ■ 

' ' The Joint Contract is an attempt to i>x^vidual ize programs 

by the Resource Room Teacher, Student, and Regular Classroom Teacher making' 
the student's abil ity.level affu:;opriate. Thus, a high amount of learning is 
encouraged because the student is competing against/ himself. 

" - . When to Use . ' ' " , 

This type of contract would be appropriate in any situation 
where a teacher wants to individualize a program for his Student* but is 
unaware of how to tlo t'his. It provides a good opportunity for, the Resource 
Room Teacher to train the Regular Classroom Teacher in individualized programming 
However, this type of contract can be quite time consuming for both the Regular 
Classroom Teacher and the Resource Room Teacher. 



Description 

Ttii's type of contract j's the most involved of alT of those 
mentioned, pro vicli|ig the Regular, Classroom Teacher with botfif information about 
her ..class and an individualized program for the student. The Resource Room , 
Teacher (or the Regular Cla'^ssroom Teacher) giv£S an achievement test to the 
-.whole class. These tests, scored, by the Resource >poom Teacher ipr the'H^egular : . 
Classroom Teacher) usually indicate a wide range of .achievement levels in the 
class, and are made available to the Regular Classroom Teacher. Next, a 
scattergram (see Forhi 3, Pag^ 145), which is a combination of the achievement 
test and an I.Q. test, "is prepare^ The sca^ttergram graphicaWy demonstrates 
the student's range of abilities. Basefd on this information, the Resource 
Room Teacher and the Regular Classroom-^TeacJier,' or either of them individually, 
would develop a Behavioral Objective for individuals or groups of similar levels 
- within the classroom. The attainment of. the Bfehavioral Objective, as "represented 
by the terminal Performance Objective, is what the student's grade is based on. 

• Rattonale ' - * . ^ . . r ' • 

, *f 

The rationale for this particular contract is that it ^ r ^ 

introduces the Regular Classroom Teacher to the wide"ran,ge of achievement levels 
, V' within any particular class. Since the Resource Room Teacher provides her ' 
with the tests, gives ancl scores these tests, the cost to .the Regular Classroom 
Teacher's time is minimal. However, the understanding,^ gets concerning the - 
wide range of scales within her classroom is- extremely high. The Performance . 
Objective is an attempt to develop a program that is commensurate with the 
student's skills» • . ■ - • . ' 

' . When to Use 

* it seems most appropriate to use this typeof contract* when 
a comprehensive approach \s determined. Because of the time involved initially, " 
it can be very diffi-cult to find teachers who would t^e interested in this 
type of involvement, however, this undoubtedly "is the most cdiripTete program. 
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Scatt^rgrim showing tht range of scores for 29 students 
In « simple cUssroom. ; ' ' 
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F - Resource Room Teacher Contr olled Contract 



' Description - . 

This contract is when the Resource Room Teacher 
exclusively gives the grade to the student whether' or not "fie "is "^fQlT time 
in her class for a particular subject or full time in the Regular Classroom. 
Teacher's class. The grade given by the Resource Room Teacher is indivfdua-liy^^ 
pre- determined based on one of the four above mentioned formats (B-E). 



Rationale • - , - ^ 

' There are two reasons for this, type of contract. The 
first is when the Classroorti Teacher simply feels that she has no known guide-^ 
lines for marking a handicapped student and. therefore, requests that the 
Resource Room Tocher have this responsibility. A second reason is when the 
student is placed full time in the'ResDurce Room for a particular, class ^ 
(i.e. English,, Hi story. Social Studies, etc.). ^ 



- Summary ' " - . • ' ' : ■ 

- -We- have -just -presented the. rAti onal e f or a grading system and 

six dirrerent'types of methods tharn«y be used in grading the handicapped. 
Uudent. We rel^i^^e that this is just a sampling-of the many methods that 
could meet the needs of both the students and teachers. It is hoped that 
this presentation will aid the Regular Classroom. Teacher in. -selecting a 
grading system suitable for their needs. ^ 
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JOINT LESSON PLANS ^ ' , 

. Resource Room Teachers (RRTs) who attenipt to coordinate their tutorial 

and remedial services with lessons presented by Regular Classroom Teachers (RCTs) 

Jisualt^r -find.. that some written format must be adopted. This format i s "f requenjtly_ 

called' a joint lesson plan and three versions' are Included in'this chapter. 

Rationale^ »^ ' " ',. 

The joint lesson plan, is a Written vehicle for gathering, exchanging, 
and recording inforTTiati on. When students are placed in the Resource Room program, 
the RRT sets up individualized educational plans for them. These, genera^H^y, 
include some attempt to coordinate the RRT's plans with the lessons befn$ 
taught by the RCT. In this way students do not suffer from time lost while 
out of the regular classroom. Instead, the RRT plans lessons which reinforce 
classroom teaching, a technique which frequently improves students' grades 
and which allows the student to keep pace with his class. Jn order to plan 
appvopria'te lessons, the RRf'must constantly be aAare of the lessons being 
taught by the RCT. Ihe joint lesson plan provides the RRT with this information. 

- ** .One indirect faenefTt from using a joint lesson plan is the fostering 
, of the consultant role as part of the. RRT's duties. Since the form cannot be 
'used unless both teachers cooperate* the RRT must make personal contact with 
-^the-RCT-.- -Thi s.-co„ntact-'i n6iUdes,.devel.opJng„xap.p,ar.tj. Agr.eeijig_jjj.on_ an .educational 
plan, and initiating, aprocedure for coordinating information. Communication 
of information may be accomplished through frequent verbal discussions of through 
the use of a written form such as the joint lesson plan, Since a RRT generally 
services fifteen or more-RCts, it may be impossible for the RRT to personally 
coordinate these lessons with RCTs each week; The use of a written form, 
therefore, is necessary. ' i * 

With continuous use of the joint lesson plan each t€acher'is always 
aware of what the other is teaching and of the^ responsibilities they share. 
The RCT soon realizes' the extensive amount of planning the Resource Room program^ 
requires and good sfeff relations a>»e fostered. 

The joint lesson plan requires both teachers to be specific about their 
lessons. Each must state .what she will {each during the upcoming week or marking 



period and how she will teach it.' Since weekiyplans. are usually required by 
principals,, thi^ aspect of the joint lesson plan should not c^use teachers any' 
difficulty. The RCT usually fills out the form on Friday and retiir'hs it to 
the RRT 'SO that she .has time to c9ordinateJesson__p^ the Re source Room. 
Included, with the form are the objectives for the week, the books and pages the 
RCT wilt use and any additional information the RRT will need. Such specificity 
encourages both teikdhers to carefully plan lessons with specific objectives. 
However, it does not preclude 'exploratory activities which frequently arise 
dufing teacher directed lessons. Ussons "planned by the RRT to reinforce 
classroom teaching, can be presented in a manner which takes advantage of the 
student's unique learning style and promotes individual izatioA of inatructiorf. 

Resulting from such precise information is the re-educa'tion of the 
RRT. Few RRTs know thoroughly all the subject material which they are expected 
to teach. Wijh the joint lesson plan, they become familiar with the objectives 
and materials' preferred by the RCTs with whom they are working. Over time, 
they develop working knowledge of most of the areas in which handicapped students 
•are usually referred. " • • - .' 

When more than one teacher is instructing a student in the same 
subject, services should b% closely coordinated so that there is no unnecessary 
duplication of' services. An-y teacher who works with Special Education (, ^ 
students, however, soon becomes aware of the constant need for repetition. 
Over3earning is a must. " RRTs, therefore, should plan to specifically repeat 
or review classroom lessons using the student's individual learning style. 
The result of such planned review is a' better chance for the student to leayn . 
the material and" to recall it at some later date. Furthermore, RRTs may 
administer-classroom tests using techniques which insure the student the greatest 
.^hanjie'^for success. The result should be improved grades in the regular 
clas'sroom. - , 

\ As the handicapped student becomes moj^e proficient, in the regular classroom 
h^s Isuccess will be connected with the efforts of both teachdrs." The RCT will 
see some purpose to the joint lesson plan and will be encouraged to continue 
•usinb it. The RCT will be aware of the RRT's cictivrties and wilJ realize that 
the RRT is directly supplementing her efforts. Empathy will.be established . ' 
between both 'teachers,. and good staff relations will become even, better. 



Joint lesson plans filed over time by the RRT in the student's fbli 
will result in a record of the student's educational progress. Such record 
keeping is essential if the RRT is to demonstratfe educationaf progress. This 
evi^lence I's ntore realistic eyidence for accountability than' scores receiver! 
on standardized tests since it Is based on "the^bjectives of the-RCT. V 

Proper use of joint l«^n plans can only result in benefits for ■ 
everypr^, the RRT, the RCT, and esp^ia'lTy the student. ' 

Timing . • 

If the RRT and the RCT both agree- to use the joint lesson plan, they-^ 
must commit themselves to consistent use of it. Timing must be worked-out and 
each must be fully. aware pf the responsibilities which the form necessitates. 
The form is givert to the RCT several days prior to the time that the RRT 
needs it.. This permits the RCT to plan her lessons, find appropriate books and 
materials, and compile test items, homework as'signments and make-up requirements, 
When completed, the form is returned .to the RRT for her to fill in her coordinated 
part of the form, The- RRT then sends a copy of the joint lesson plan^ back to . 
"ithe RCT. in this manner, each teacher knows what the other is doing. ( The RRT 
files a copy of the weekly form in the stiident's folder as an ongoing record of 
tHe educational plan. 

4 Description 

' Form A - The first form is the inost elementary' and the easiest to use-.- 
•After the usual information Is supplied, all that i's required is a recording, 
by day, of the lessons which, the RCT an4 the RRT will- present., The form is 
base'd on weekly lesson plans. It is filled out by. the RCT and is sent to the 
RRT along with all written materials which, the RCT will use with thQ lessdns.. 
The RRT then recorc/s what she will teach in coordination with the'RCT's lessons. 
A copy of the completed form is returned to the RCT for her information. The 
RRT uses the joinrt lesson plan to teach the student, over the week. Whenever 
possible, the same,, or s4^ilar materials are modified to fit the RCT*^ presentation. 
If tests ,are included, ^he RRt frequently administers the test in a manner 
most appropriate for the student.. For example, students with pbdr^reading skills 
may write an swells to ^est itemls which the RRT read. to him? When -'the weekly plan^ 
is completed,^ the form is filed as^a''. record of the educational plan (see Page 151),. 



' Form 5 - This format includes^all -the* elements of the. easier Form 4 
but acids the dimension of evalijation. This aspecj: requires each"" teacher to 
evaTuatef the effects of the •lesson^ orf the student* In other words ^ how effective 
Was the educational pTanX„-As^a result, tnefRRT may plan furthfef review of the ' 
material. , .'■ 

■ . ■' ■ . t 

Tfte evaluation part of- the forjn is best completed by the teachers 
jointly .so that^, if agreement is not available, ^ face-to-face compromise 
can be worked out. If personal contact is not possible, the used joint plan 
may be sent to the RCT wtthjtj}e new form for the coming week. She may write in 
her evaluation of the student/ 5 progress and return it to the RRT with the coming 
week's p^an. The RRT may then make adjustments in the proposed plan so as to in- 
corporate additional review .(see Form 5, Page 152)- • ' 

Form 6 - The intention of this form is to move both teachers toward, 
planning based on performance objectives instead of on chapters in a book. At 
the top of the form, there is space for the objective which will be taughti ^ 
Both teachers must agree on the objective before the plan can be started, 
following this, each teacher fills in the assignment and materials sections/ 
The plan remains in effect until the objective is met or. until revised. 
Following completion, both teachers fill -out the evaluation section?. The, 
revision section is used only if the evaluation states that the" objective 
needs further attention, or if the objective is not met within a reasonable 
amount of time. This is the rnqst^ individual ized of the forms (see.Form 6, Page 153) 



^ Al though three types^of joint lesson plans are presented her\ 
these . are only suggestions. * RRTs may find them appropriate for^heir>d1tuations 
or may use them as foundations for^fbrmats which are more appropriate to their 
RCTs and handicapped -students. . r 
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,' PRESCRIPTIVE TEACHING ' / ■ 

In order to provide instruction in those specific curricular areas 
in which a resource room student needs help, it is necessary to employ 

^ppescr4.ptiv^-t€aching^-.-Pxescrjptiy^eachjiig^j3^1as-J^^ 

strengths and weaknesses by' means of both formal and informal testing 
procedures. Following the diagnosis, an educational prescription is written. 

IfThis should include the ekact goals expected of the student, the methods* 
necessary to attain- these goals, and the evaluation process that will determine' , 
that the goals have been met.- 

Prescriptive teaching aids the teacher in making the best use of the limited, 
time available ta hqr. The designing of a learning profile and prescription 
■provides an organized means of describing the learner in'terms of his educa- 
tional performance and style. It allows the Resource Room Teacher (RRT) and 
the Regular Classroom Teacher '(RCT), along with other concerned personnel 
and the parents, to share a common pool of knowledge about the student and what 
will be expected of him. ' f ' 



Prescription writing can be broken down 'into two di'stjnct parts. The 
construction of„the Learning Profile describes the learner in concrete, 
objective terms and allows- for the highly specific Learning Prescription to. 
M des^gjied. Injthi^ chapter, tjie process for writing both the Profile and^the^ 
Prescription will be described. A format is presented to facilitate that 
process and serve as an outline for the RRT to follow in preparing the informa- 
tion to be used in discussion and planning. 

Learnincf Profile J" ■ " 

The Learning Profile describes a student'-i past and present performance— . 
those tasks at which he has been successful and those at Vhich he has n.ot succeeded. 
It defines the'leVel»of academic, social, and psychomotor skills and specifies" 
learning techniques and modes- which have succeeded or failed. 

tt^most all of 'the data needed to complete the learning profile can be found 
in the information gained from the consultation frJfms and the diagnostic tests 
compiled by the RRT. (See ChaptersVIIIand VI.) Bfefore attempting to write^a 
prescription .or profile, this information must be available. 
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First, the RRT must list the student's learning strengths and weaknesses. 
These are treated together for several reasons.. While the student may exhibit 
a learning problem in a'specifit area such as reading or math, there always 
exists a foundation or strength on which to build. The success of prescriptive 
-teaching lies in finding these foundation points; An example of a learning 
difficulty matched to its strength vvould be: 

Learning difficulty: Student cannot correctly work problems in 

addition with carrying. 

Learning strength: ' The student can work addition problems consisting 

of two three-digit addends. 
The Second reason for treating strengths and difficulties together is that, while 
sometimes difficult, the listing of a strength for each weakness helps both the 
RRT and the RCT to identify some positive aspects of the student. Pointing , 
out these strengths can also aid the self-concept of the student. Many times 
he is all too aware of his own shortcomings and having someone point out his 

abilities is most beneficial. i 

■ ^ 

Each of the three skill areas or domains— the affective, the cognitive, 
and the psychomotor— will be presented here. Common strengths and weaknesses 
will be mentioned, along with a brief description of the kinds of skills classified 
in each area. Learning techniques and modes will follow since the data included 
in this section spans all three- skill areas or domains. Lastly, the-tfarning 
Profile wilV be diagramed to show the relationships between the various areas. 



Strengths and Difficulties in Affective Areas : 

The affective area includes the student's attitudes and behaviors in school. 
In searching for stren^gths.and difficulties, the RRT observes the* relationship 
of the student to his teacher(s) and peers. Does the student jet along with 
one and not the Qther? Is he withdrawn or cjoes he constant] S'^'aCt out? Is the . 
student overly talkative or tt)0 quiet? 'What are the impressions that he has of 
himself? Is h,e confident? Looking at the learner in this way does not imply 
that these itOTS are identified as problems. Buring consultatton with the RRT, ^ 
the RCT may. mention behaviors or' attitudes which she has noted in the student 
and these should be considered as possible problem areas if so identified by the 
RCT... Another facet of the affective area is the ability to attend to/a task. 
Appropriate questions include the length of time that 'the student pays attention 
dur-i'og-a class disJcussion, ,a silent reading assignment, a math worksheet, a movie. 
The,J?RT should aTso~o^serv6 the^wiiWTer in which' th^ student's, attention fluctuates 
as -a key/*to the, way in which he might learn Best. • •• ^' • " 
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While there are some formal evaluative scales in the affective area, the '^^ 
RRT will most likely be presented with one or more problems identified by tha * 
RCT. It is then a matter of recording how often a behavior occurs, in order 
to develop a baseline for. future improvements. • » 

Strengths and Difficulties in the Cognitive Areas 

Cognitive skills can also be defined as academic skills. Difficulties 
encountered in the various subject areas of math, reading, phonics, spcial 
studies, science, etc. fall into this category. Most problems, 'however, seem 
to center afound the ^reas of reading and language skills, and mathematics. 
Most students who experience difficulties in science or social studies^ are usually 
poor readers, which makes it difficult for them to use the assigned textbooks 
and to read the worksheets and tests that'^the teacher passes out. Some students 
have difficulty with the abstract concepts presented in science or socia] studies 
and these needs must be considered. Other students excel in one particular subject 
area, while doing poorly in others. 

Skill levels in math and the language arts are assessed by means of format f 
and informal tests. The chapter on diagnostic testing helps the RRT construct 
tests which are appropriate for her particular situation. Formal tests and some 
informal tests are available from many leading publishers and the results of these 
along with the results of the teacher constructed tests pinpoint the exact skill 
level of the student. , For example, the intermediate student may know the consonants 
but not the vowels. The junior high student may be able to multiply two two-digit 
numbers, but not if carrying is involved. -> ' 

The age of the student is also of prime consideration. In addition' to~ 
examining the skill level, the RRT must also consider if*t'h"e student has progressed 
to the poii^ in school where the focus should be on tutoring rather than on 
remediating, in.arder to help him succeed in his academic setting? This is 
especially important at ,the secondary level where students do not want to appear 
different than their peers bu^^^tff the same time, they have specific course 
requirements for gradtiation. • • 

If the student is of junior or senior high school age, it is particularly 
important to survey bis potential job and- consumer skills. What are the skills 
needed to successfully hold a job, live irt a home or apartment, take care of 
one's self? There is an entire continuum of s.kills including filling out forms 
and applications, using checking and savings^actounts, cooking balanced meals. 
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voting, maintaining an automobile, deal-^ng with insurance companies, and being 
, able to get help from various asrencie^w^ needed. There. aire also the related 
affective skills of getting along with one's, employer and co-workers and , 
using leisure time successfully. __ _ 

When listing strengths^and vyeaknesses, it is necessary, also, to justify 
how one established then. The RRT should list all formal and/or informal tests, 
'word lists or inventories which were used. o • ' 

' ■ o •' 

strengths and Difficulties in the Psychomotor Area 
* '' The psychomotor area, includes the gross and fine motor skills. Gross, 
motor skills include such tasks as walkihg^running, jumping, hopping, and 
catching a ball. . Fin.e motor skills include using the scissors, writing with 
a pen or pencil , 'coloring, manipulating toys, and putting puzzles together. 
Most fine motor skills which are appropriate to the school setting are visual- 
motor skills. They require the eye to work with the hand to cut along a line, 
copy a shape, or put a puzzle together correctly. 

Problems in this area are usually obvious. The student who can't print 
or color and the student who has difficulty on the playground stands out to 
both the RCT and the RRT.. There are-many published tests which can be used to 
more closely examine th^^dent who "is demonstrating a problem in this area. 
~ There i s also mrten' al in Chapter 1/ D laghbsTic tes-ttng . Strengths- and- weaknesses- 
found in the Psychomotor area shou4 be, 1 isted on the learning profile, along 
with, the manner in which the skill was^^valuated. ■ ' 

' It should be noted that students may exhibit problems iit one, -two or • 
. all of the skill areas, Vut no skill area need be listed if no problem exists.' 
The RRT may also match a learning strength from one area with a learning difficulty 
from another, as in the case 'of the student who has not yet learned to tell time 
(a cognitive skill), but whose parents have promised hiS a watch when he learns 
(an affective strength). 

> 

learning Modes • . 
. . " Learning modes or styles are the particular ways in which one learns. Each 
•person has his own best style or mode. Some remember a phone number by repeating 
. tt-out loud;', others, must write it, down and ^then^1ool< at it. The same thing is , 
.tru« of students. Some. learn better in a one-to-one setting, others work well 
in small groups or in whole class activities. ' 

'.. ' ■■ 1.74- . - 
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Many students. pick up a ^ood' portion of their learning from reading 
assignments^ ^fhere a/e others'^ -^-^ho for a vaT'iSty of reasons, pick up more 
information by^iisteniiig to a tape or a record, or watching a filmstrip, an 
overhead transparency, or a movie. „- 



Is the student easily distracted by sounds, either ins^ide the classroom or 
out, S4i€h as other groups in the hallwa^y or traffic sounds? . ^^i^ual distraction 
is also possible, exaggerated by such things as too many problems on a page or 



colorful, busy pictures. 

, How does the student approach problems or tas^ks - in an organized or 
disorganized fashix)n? Does he look a task over before^attempting it? Does he 
give up after a few quick tries, or stick to it until the task is complete? 



.The RRT r ^t consul t with the RCT in order to determine the particular 
styles or procedures which have been successful or unsuccessful in the past, • 
and, therefore, which conditions and techniques should be employed or tried to 
insure the highest degree of success. The information, thus gained would be 
placed on the Learning Profile uadeK Learning Modes. 



LEARNING MODES 



LEARNING PROFILE 

STRENGTHS 



AFFECTIVE anti/or 
COGNITIVE and/o» 
PSYCHOMOTOR 






■ ! 



'This is the model of the Learning Profile. It includes the difficulties 
strengths and learning modes of the student for, the three skill areas of affective 
cognitive, and psychomotor. .To review, there s^hould always be at least one 
strength for, each difficulty. There may be a prolslem listed in a single area, in 
any-two, or perhaps-all three .areas. Learning modes relate. to all three areas. 
When . this information is complete, the RRT then moves to the Learning Prescription 
the actual plan to be used to assist the student. - 



/learning Prescription 

Once the learning profile has^e^n constructed, the. process" of prescription 
writing is greatly simplified.. The RRT i<nows the precise skill level at which 
the student is functioning and the learning, modes which have previously .been 
successfnt or lin^^ 

each of the identified' difficulties, '2) set down specific techniques for 
accom'plishing them, and 3) form evaluative processes for determining if they 
have been met. Goals, techniques, and ^evaluation will each be discussed and 
then the prescription format will be illustrated. 

Goals " . • f ' ' 

-Educational goals are chosen by th$ RCT and the RRT. together, (they - 
decide the specific skills which the student needs in order to function at a 
higher level. The goals should be written using the clata found under Strengths 
and Difficulties in the Learning Profile. For example, if a learning difficulty 
has been identified as the inability of a student to perform subtraction with 
regrouping and the related learning strength was that he. can subtract one 
three-digit number from another as long as regrouping was not required, the 
goal might be: "The student will subtract one two-digit number from another 
when regrouping is required." 

This general gtJaTcan also be stated in terms of a performance objective, 
such as, "the student will, given a sheet of 20 subtra"c^ti on pro&l ems ' involving ~ 
regrouping, correctly answer 18 of the 20 within a half-hour". There are many 
fortnats for performance objectives in educational literature. There are, however, 
several criteria which are shared by most. They involve the identification of: 

!• The learner 
.^'2, The specific task to be accomplished 

3. The x:onditibns for completion - - * 

4. The evaluation 
Performance objectives should always be stated in positive terms: 

NOT: Tpm will not get out of his seat, ^ . 

INSTEAD: Tom wilT sta^y at his desk during the seatwork period for ten 
•minutes, raising his hand if he needs help, ' 
They should be concrete and observable: 

NOT: Ann will be able to do addition.' 

INSTEAD: Ann will complete 19 out of ?0 addition prob].ems,_ adding .--^^^^^^^^ 
2*double-dig7^^ without cafiTihg, 



- ^ 



Thesy should^ be measurauie: 

NOT: ' 0 Boferw.ill improve one year in reading. 

INSTEAD: , /Bob will Identify 90% of tbe Doljch words when presented on 

. .1 . flasAcardLs,. given.5 sjcgnds In whjc)i_tq name each word^ 

By beim specific in stating the objective, the RCT, the RRT, the stud^t, 
, and his parents can all know exactly what is expected of him. By stating the , 
conditions under which the student will work and the manner in which he will 
be evaYuated, each person concerned will know exactly when the student has \ , 
, achieved his goal and is ready to progress further in another section of this 
chapier. , . - t 



/ 



Techniques - ^ 

That area of the Learning Prescription labeled as Te^^tSl^^^^^s reflects the 
knowledge gained in analyzing previods Learning Modes (as described under the 
Learning Profile) and results in the selection of appropriate materials, and modificatio 
of curriculum which are both discuss'ed later in this chapter. Techniques from these 
areas, specific math or reading programs employed, and behavioral programs designed 
for the student can bfe listed under this heading. In this way, those concerned with 
the student will know under what guidelines t)ie, RRT is working. Additionally, 
decisions as to where the studen-twill perform some of his tasks will be made and 
skills which will be dealt with in the Resource Room and in the regular class 
wiTT be defined; * *= - — ^ - . - 

In selecting the techniques tp be used. with a particular student, the 
RRT must consider several questions: . . - -* 

1. Mill this technique make the student less unique and more acceptable 

in_the regji^lar class? 
2.. Will this technique improve the RCT's perception of th^S^Jdent, helping _ 
t^o make her realize that with the properly chosen wbrk the stadent will 
6e both more successful and cooperative^^ ^ * ' 

3. Does the technique reflect the student's^ strengths as well as his " 
difficulties? . " . 

- With these factors in mind, the selection of materials and techniques is 
greatly facilitated. \ . ' . 
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Evaluation , 
" Diagnostic testing is an essential preface to-the prescription writing process, 
and just as importantly, post tests should be utilized to insure that the edu- 
cational goals have l?een reached. Testing is used when the s'tudent enters the 
Resource R<!om''; to identify those skills which the student does and does not 
possess. T|iis evaluation can take the form of informal or formal diagnostic tests, 
(see Chapte)^ Vl). These measures are used in the var;ious academic areas to identify 

highly specific skills wh-ich the student needs. They can be purchas-ed conniercially 

■ i ' > • 

or they can ^be constructed by the RRT in order to match most closely to the texts^ 

and concept^ of the particular situation in which she works. 

I 

Evaluation can include baselines, frequency counts 4 and' charts for 

I 

demonstrating gains in behavioral programs or those academic areas which are 
suitable for, charting, such as .the number of flashcards identified by the student 
or the number of math facts correctly answered in 3 given time period. A baseline 
is used before any technique is attempted. The teacher, social worker^ or psychologist 
records the rjumber of times a ^behavior occurs, the length of time the student 
performs a task, or the number of items correct. /Then, during and after a technique ^ 
has been implemented, th^^jfrequency ^continues to be recorded so that the teachers', 
the st-udent , .and o^thers. involved can see the progress that is made. Charts are 
a. simple meaps of recording this data. Either the teacher or the student can fill 
in the data for a' daily or weekly progress check. ' " * * 

Testing' can be done by the RBT, the RCT, the psychologist or^ social 
worker, depending on the area being evaluated. Pre and post tests- used to evaluate 
a student* s ^progress must be equivalent. That is, the post test must be measuring 
the same .exact sj<ill or skills which were measured in the pre-test. Only in this k 
W5iy can the^stDdent's gaih.be clearly substantiated:. Many commercially made 
diagnostic tests can be purchased in two forms ,v-labeled as I and II or A atid B. 
Two f^^ms 0^^ the same test must be used so that the chance of^a student rei;ognizi ng . 
the test 11|ems is diminished. In a teacher-made test, the syllables used for the 
student to^ identify vowel sounds car. be changed so that different examples evaluated 
the' same sounds. Reading passages of the §ame levels as the pre-test can be, used 
to check irmprovement in reading comprehension. ^ , ^ ' ■ 

The Importance of proper evaluative techniques cannot be underestimated. 
The continuing evaluation of the student by charting or testing alerts the teacher 
to pro^Bleps as they arise and allows changes to be made when necessary. 

■■ 178 -\ ■ '. 
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the' Learning 'Prescription as it fias been -described is illustrated below: 



GOALS 



TECHNIQUES , 



EVALUATION 



•AFFECTIVE and/or ;^ 
COGNITIVE and/or 
PS Y MOTOR .• 



^ J . 



To's'uinnarize the information required for'the chart* the RRT first defines an 
educational goal for eacfi of the' diffigui ties listed in the profile. The 
techniques for achieving these goals is then listed: Lastly, the methods used 
in eval gating the studen^.' s^rogr'ess are"reco,rded. These. tests should be - " 
parallel forms of the pr^-tests so that the most valid res^rlts can be obtained. 



Learn ing Prof i 1 e ' and- Prescri pti on ,^ - 

, On the following pages three examples of the prescription. form are 
.presented. 'Figure- l^^presents« the form before it is filled ou^t by the RRT. 
•Figure 2 summarizes the var^^ousjtens to be considered at each Step .in the 
,prescriptip?i-writing WeSs . This form, is used only as a reference for the 
teacher while she anajAes the stud.ent.'^ need's and uses that infomati«n 
' io compiett the fomJTIustrated ^ ' ' ; 



Figure's is ,an ^x'ampleNof the' entir\e process. I.t reflects, all of the topics 



given eons 
reader to 



,ideratior).^^n'' this cWter. Examination of- Figure Swill allov/ the 
fjollow tfe'process ffo(ji beginning to end using ^ student model ^and 



buildfng upon the^'diafS provided. 



Summary ^ 

^ — ^, i 

In. suninary , the prescr 

. ^ ' L . Prt)l)l em Specific i 

: the^ prescription 

/ * terms so.Jthat a)l 

'to accanw.lsli. 

2. Approprtate Curric 




Lula attempts to establish several objectives. 



def\es the problem in concrete', -jneasurable' 
icerned>/1th th6 stude^itloiow what he is expected 



. The prodess aljavs the RRT to" exami-ne the.-studefit's' curriculdm 
and p'rovfde.i^uyrnative where necessary' to iosure the succe^ss of' 
the sfuddnt. 
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iimiM tmit 



m • 

oirncuLTi£s 


STRENCTHS 


LtAP'miG n03t5 v , 




AFfPCTIVE 


AFFECTIVE • COGNITIVE • PSYCHOMOTOR ^\ 


T€ichc^*student rtUttonshIp 
Se«f concept 
Peer group' 
Attending to-t«.$k 


Hatch strengths to difflcultlts 
Teacher^studcnt rtutlonshlp 
Self concept • ' 
Peer group 


Previously successful or unsuccessful 
conditions* styles or procedures 

Current successful or unsuccessful ' 
condltjonst styles or procedures 


foUofing dtrectioni 


Attending to task 




"ests iMniiitni 


Following directions 




Test icorts 


Tests'athlnlstcrtd ^ 


♦ 




Test scores 


I' 


COGNITIVE \ * 






Aca^anU sMili 


COGHITIYE 




Subject areas 


.Hatch strengths to dIffloultiM 




Tutorial ? 
* BmIc SWIU? 

dfd you arrtvt at that 41fffcultxT 


Academic ikljlt ^ • 
Subject areas > 

Tutorial? , , ' 

OA* 16 •fciltsf 


• / " 


-Tftsv^cortf- — 








pSYCHoraron 




Cress 


Katch strengths to dffflcuUItt 
Gross , ^ 


% 


.rfne 




rerccptuil activities ^ . • 


Fine . . 




t£u atelMstered 


Perceptual activities 




Test iprts • 


Tests adnlnlstertd 


/ 




Test scores 
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Fi'gure-rZ: ■ -Ppints to consider when constructing the" learning profile and prescription 
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.GOALS 






•ATFECTIYE - COGHITIVE • PSYCHOMOTOR 


AF?ECTm 


AFPCCTIYE • CWlTIVt - ps^>:"rs 


ConcrtUt MMribli positively lUUd 


lndW1du4l / 
Sn*U groyp 


Infpmal 




CUssroos R»nige<i«nt 


Counts 




Independent tctWUIes 


'Pircentages 




ApproprUte to strengths and weaknesses 


Observations 




' Inppovc teacher's perception of student 


Who observes " 




Hike cKfId less uniquct aoft co«forttMe 
or tccepte4 In rcguUr cUs| 


CUssrooa teacher 
Resource Rbon telqher 
social Horier « 






Pri-post test 




roTiiiiTivr 

VuUill f t lb 






VI sua] 






YAKT. 

Indlvldutl 


> > • 

« 




Sm«U group 




0 


^Tutor ~ ^ - 






Independent , 






In resource roo« or regvUr cUss , 




/ 


Approprltta to strength! an^ weaknesses 






PSYCHOHOTOft 






Indiyldui) - St^ll group 

C1«ssroo*i« Resource' Roa«i Kit tetcher 






•P4per i pencil tisks * / ^ 






Motor activities , * . ' ' 






Appropriate to strengths an^^eknessts* 
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COGNITIVE 



LEARNING PROFILE 



DIFFICULHES . - 

Wbility to-*idolt'ify or 
repre^duce al 1 ^26^ alphabet 
.Tetters— either ift/out 
of sequence. 

InaSility to identify or 
.reproduce numerals 'I-IO 
in/out of sequence, , 

Inability to identify qr 
reproduce a square,* 
triangle* or rectangle. 

Inability to match color 
words to correct color^ 

Tests^Glven: 

Math - 0,0 
Rdg. Rec. -^0.2 

^,.JRdg.^Caop-,J-^,OJ 

Spelling - 1.0 
\ General, Info. r. 0-0 
Shnford (12/6/73) 

afrthdate 8/31/66 

Functioning on a 
. readlAess pre-re^idtng 
leveliS . ' , ^ 

Weakness:^ Verbal ere* 
^ I i> Memory area 



■v 



' STRENGTHS 
Good visual motor skills*- 

Can correctly reproduce 
p^g board designs> g^o- 
boards .and, Frostig workshee 

Gcfod Visual inanory» puzzle 
solving and block-building 
slcills- 

Test Given: 

McCarthy S'ctle 02/73) ' 
Strengths:- Perceptual 
• Perforwance 



LEARNING HODEy i 

Cannot work well in a large 
group situation such^ as 
the classroom.^ * 

NeedSi^a one-t^one tutorial 
situation, / 

Activities musi'be very 
structured, repetitive and 
concrete • 

Does well with all kinds 
of nanlpulative objects, . 

Activities shouM be 
United to about Sa mtn. * 
with a short rest period 
in between. 



Figure 3: Sample, profile and- prescription r(court€sy pf Marilyn PikUlski , \ 
Resource Room Teacher, ^Bedford 'Public Schools, Bedford, Mich-)" 
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PRESCRIPTION . 



GOAL'S 

He will be able to 
correctlyMdentify and 
reproduce all 26 alphabet 
letters • both upper and 
lower case - In and out 
of sequence. 

He w411 be able to 
correctly identify and 
reproduce nunbers 1^10 
pin and put of sequence. 

He Kill be able to attach 
to each number the correct 
quantity. 

He win* be able to 4iatcR 
the 8 colors and color 
words. 

He wlllrbe able to tdcntlt r 
and reproduce ^ square* 
triangle and rectangle. 



TECHNIQUES 

Visual and manipulative 
activities as well. as some 
requiring gross motor skill 

Very sma^l group • one other 
person, or Individually. 

Scheduled 3 times a day in 
the Resource Room: 

9:30 - 10:30 (60 nin. 
11:45 • 12:15 (30 »rn. 
^ 1 :45 • 3t00 C75 

Resnaining ti«t in own roon 
should be tn snail group 
activities «lto. 



EVALUATION 
1>.I.A.T. 

Peterson test for Early. 
Identification of • 
Learning Disabilities. 

^alett Inventory of 
Leaminjg Skills. 

Informal Evaluations 

He must obtain 100X . - 
accuracy In all ereas of 
readiness skills. 

Above tests will be given 
pre and post. 



V 
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Figure's (Continued) ■' , 



This format exposes the student^s strengths, as well as his 
-..i..d-if-ficuJ.ties-,-so that- posltlv-a.tnaits. can M^built upon.-.. . , 



Skill Levels . ' , * , 

The prescription examines the hierarchy of skills in which the 
student is working to identify the exact point at which he should . 
begin. In this way, too, the RRT knows which skills to require of 
the student next, so. that skills are not taught tn isolation, but 
as part of a continuum. 




Learning Conditions 
The environmeilt in whjch the student is working is examined to see 
if there are factor? which contribute^to his learning problems. 



6, Program Maintenance ' " 

The prescription allows for decisions to be made regarding) where 
"the student is to perform various tasks - the Resource Room, the 
regular class, or at home. ^ , 



Prescription Revisions ' * ^ 

The evaluation of the student's progress, is the best indication 
of how well the program is working. If the student is not progressing - 
then the data in the profile should be re-evaluated and changes .in the' 
'program made. 
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SELECTING APPROPRIATE MATERIALS 



- Thre selection of appropriate instructional materials is a complex process , 
involving the analysis of both the learner and the matisrial. Such factors as 
sthe interest level and Teading level of the learner are usually taken into account 
by teaqhers. However, many. less obvious factors can influence the effectiveness 
of an instructional activity. This chapter will, deal with some of the variables 
which teachers should consider before using a book or material with a particular 
learner. 

The flowc-hart in Figure 1 illustrates a process which can be used in 
selecting materials. While many procedures have been developed for this purpose, 
an attempt has begn made to provide the teacher with an orderly sequence of criteria 
presen-ted in a step-by-step format which will allow the teacher to rapidly match 
materjial to a particular learner. There is no need for the teacher to complete 
any, type of .form in order to accomplish a learner-material match. Careful 
examination will yield the necessary information about the material and data 
taken from the various .consultation forms, the learning profile, diagnostic results, 
and observation will provide the needed descriptors of the learner. , 

This chafer is -separated into sections according to criteria used 

at each step of the process. In the last sectjon, the Interschool File of 

Materials will be presented and described. This file is a format for conpiling 

many of the materials used by Resource Room Teachers (RRT) within a school district. 

It is a procedure which allxjws RRTs to preview and select materials which are J , 

appropriate for their specific students. The Interschool File of Materirals utilizes 

'the same criteria presented in the learner-material match, in order for Jhe teacher 

to make efficient use of the system, * ' ' 

*• ' * - \ ^ 

Interest Level , * \ * ' ^ * * * • > * 



As. shown in the flav chart, once the subject are^ fpr the learner is ^ 
established, the* teacher determines the interest level of the^ le'arn^r. Interest 
'level is determined by. 1) chronological age, Z) sex, and 3).lik§s and <^isl7kes < 
of ^the learner. By ,choosi,ng the appropriate ^iqjterest ie^e^t the teacher ^is' 
recogniz1pg,that while the student is a poqr reader, his materials should not.be . 
selected with ofnly his Trading level, in mind. Tor example,, mpst upper- el enentary ' 
through h.igh-schoo1 age boys prefer such toj^ as cars, motorcycles, and sports, 
This knowledge is us^gijjl in selecting bpcr1(s to improve the student's reading 




Subject Area 




z 



\ 



I 



|Readinc) | Math ifscience ifphonksl I Ftr. I 



I 

2 



Interest Level 



Instructional Level 



No 



Select Possible 
^ Sook or MaterJ^'l' 



Is Input Format 
Appropriate" 



Auditory - 



From 
Resource 
Room 



Media 
Center 



Other 
Source 



Visual 




Jp 



^ Tactile 
KinesthPtic 



Is..Output Format 
* Appropriate ; 



.Verbal 



No 



Written 



Motor 



Does student have ■ 
spex:ific skills required? 



Try material 
with. student ' 



— O 



Figure. 4: * flowchart inustrating'selectiorv procesa . 
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comprehension^An Individual student may have a partic ular intere st in music , ^ 

a. hobby" t o >^y"making^&46;^^^-7\T^&£-^£^^ tM t reacherrm^el^egtiaig: 



a material that the student-will find interesting. For example, the student who 
collects rocks will,,be able to give an oral report on his' hobby to the stience 
class. The stu'dentfwho is proficient at making models may be able to make a model , 
; ^plane-.-or a mock-up of a battle scene for a social studies class. In mathematics, the 
teacher can select a kit or a boo'k which uses problems oriented around sport 
spores and averages., or automobiles and racing. 

In examining the material, the teacher should carefully examine the illustrations. 
A. science -text illustrated with small. children is not appropriate for upper.grade 
students who rea^ at lower levels. By incorporating the interests of the studept 
I j'nto as many subject area-s as possible and by being aware of materials which embarass 
poor readers, the teacher increases. the probability that the student will accept ' 

- and benefit from' the materials provided. ' ^ - - 

Instructional Level ^ , • ' • ' , " 

Jhe next step in the proce5S is the determination of. the student's i'n^tructional 

'level. If a /material, is too difficult, the student will be frustrated' and' . ^ 

» unsuccessful. On the other- hand, if the material.^is too easy,' then new learning 

will not take place. Since the amount of time available for the RRT .to work with 

a student is limit;ed, find ing materials at- the prop^rTinstfuctional TevWl is - ; 

- crucial . . e;- 

Usually, the RRT administers some type of diagnostic reading ahd math 
tests to students entering the pro.gram. Resylts of thd reading test wil 1 ^ hel p 
' not on ly'in -the, selection of readiVig books and materials, but cilso in the 

content areas./ Results of math tests will determine those skills with which the.^^ 
student is haying difficulty and , therefore, needs^instructional materials.. 

If textbooks do not specify a heading level j there are several formulas which 
f the teacher^ can use to .figure it out. In chapter , the Frye Readability graph is 
presented. "It should be remembered that -various' reading tests provide slightly 
different stores,' in the^same way that the various readability formulas yield ' , 
different levels for the same book or story. The reading level sought a^lso varies 
according to the purpose. Reading for enjoyment should include fewer words for the \ 
student to- struggle over than an instructional material^, selected to.; build 
.vocabulary. Most science texts are written at a higher' reading^level than the 
•actual reading texts appropr^te tt> that grade level. Lastly,' if the passage- 
^ - is. sometning' that the student unders,tands or enjoys, he will -fHiobably decode man^.' 
EBJC'~^ — moTVniifti"cult-words7irhan-hB-W9uJti--noma-l->y-att6m — 
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ICnowingthe skill or lesson "to be twght and the interest and InstrucLiunal 
levels of the^ students, the teacher selects a text book, game, kit, or other 
'educationaljiateritfl for further comparison to the student's needs. Possible 
sources of such materials is the resource room itself, teacher-made activities, 
and school or regional media centers. ' ' 

From the flowchart \Figure 1), it can be seen that once the material has 
been selected It, remains a matter^pf matching the characteristics of the material 
to thol?|f^the student. The three criteria used to examine the, material are pinput 
mode, 2) output>6"de, and 3) specific skills. '"If the teacher decides that thj 

' material is^not appropriate, she can do either of two things. She can reje( 
the material and select another as shown in the flowchart by a'^lioil^resTXif^ to 

th fi quiestion asked at each step. Secondly, she can modify the chosen material 

in order to facilitate the learning process.- .Such modifications would inclube . 
putting written in^ut on tape, changing tlie manner in which the student is to ' 
respond from written to verbal, or illustrating the directions. ^ * . 

Input Modes. * " : . 

The term input mode refers to the manner in wTiich the student receives 
. information from the material. Input can^ be made auditoriSlly--by metans of - ^ 
\ the student listening to another person, a tape, a record. Input can be 'made 
visual iy--the student sees print or pictures in a^ook, looks at an object, or 
"observes transparencies or movies. Input can also be made tactil^ly and kinesthetic 

cally.'.' Thi^ meails ^through the senses of toucf) and motion. The student^xan feel 
'rough '^iricl smooth textures, hot and colds'.the shape and size of an object. 



Each of us has a particular, way in which we learn best;^ Some people write 
down a p^iie number they vn'sh to- memorize and l^ok at i:t~ f or a few minutes.*^ 
Others repeat It to them;Selves several, times , firmly .implanting,! t in their 
memories. One person recalls the picture of the. numbers before him in order 
^to remember the number, while .another person hears -l^e dumber . The same thing 
Js true for the student, _ Some w||l* respond better tcJ tapes ^ records, or being 
read to. Others w'ill get more f ronrreading or observing pVttures. frequeatly, 
hoWever, the poor §tudent .is observed to be ^n auditory learnefT He |icis 
difficulty reading and* .in ot^faniziog the things that he sees. Much of whst the. 



student is supposed to learn in school is presented through this visual channejl-^- 



textbooks, overhead trans paLt:encles,^.chaJ_k board s buJletin_board s , an d, char ts i 
The RRT should not, however, immediately reject materials ^ith these components 
. ' or techniques. She should look^for accompanying features which will reinforce | 
hisC^ditory abilities, such as records, tapes, or cassettes. She can also 
look for features which will give him tactile-kinesthetic input. Materials in 
this category would include sandpaper letters or figures, the tracing boards ■ 
in, which the words or figures are in^^ented so that the student can move his J, 
- finger "along the shape of .the letter, and, geo'meVic models which, the student can, 
move his hands ovfer to discriminate the shape. 

Notice that a blending of input modes was suggested. Many poorlearners ar^ 
aided by a multisensor^y approach— information presented through every Possible mode 
in-order to assure that the greatest amount of learning will take placd- Filmstrips 
with accompanying records or cassettes, a written passage with a. three-dimensional 
' mod*e-l, and audio-flash cards (Language Master cards) are examples of this type of. ^ 
material. , • • - *' 

-. ■ /I. ■ 

When examinina a material in terms of its input mode, it is not sufficient 
- merely to see whicfrinput mod^ 'is used. ItM's also necessary to examine .it for 
. . distractability or clutter. That. Is^^. at»e there many colorfylvrl lustrations 

filled with many~^jects which -can draw the student's atteMion away from the ; 
_^~''^text? Are there many problems on, the page, which can cause the student to lose 

his place or feel defeated? In the case of tapes or records, is there a distracting 
background, either in terms of noise.' or music? In the case of a. speaker, does 
*'he have a di'stinct voice, free from- distractiiig-jniHwer^ms 'or accents? 

thus, it can be seen that examining tfe input mo'de of a materfttl includes ' . 
rtot just identifyihn that mode,, but ,a,lso being pertain that the meferial is ' 
clear of, distractions which prevent the stiTdent' f rom leai^ning most efficiently. / 
.As mentioned before, the teacher can reject the material at this pointer can 
moa,i.fy'it, if the output-mode and tiie skills needed match t'he. learner. 



r 



Output Modes • ' ' c " . ' 

Output modes are those ways in which the student demonstrates his ability 
to perform a task or-showjf'Jhat he^understands what Jias been as|<ed of' him. Output 
■pan be verbal, as is the ca^^when a teacher ^sks a ,qif6stion in class iand a student 
responds in the same way. VeVbal output also ji/icludes recording on tape or\on audio 
flashcards. Output cart ilso^be motor?* Motor responses include pointing to an 
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answer, nodding theli«ad in .agreement or_shaMn.gJt in disag reem ent, or performing 
a-tesk Guch as putting sOntetMttg-jtotMit^ter or suflinij iLfius-liy varinus^ttribute s^ 



Motor output also includes writing responses, using manuscript printing, cursive 
writing, typing, or braille writing. Since the written output mode is so complex, 
it has.4een separated from motor response in the flowchart for ease in selecting 

an ap|l|^riate output mode. , 

i'. • . 

The output mode that is u^ will depend upon the student's abilities. 
If the student is able to gWe a better answer by stating it' on tape or by saying 
it aloud than by writing itl then this technique should be selected. If the student 
has difficulties in the area\f language, then an appropriate selection is a 
material whicfi asks the stud'entSqcheck the Qorrect response, draw lines to matching 
ttems, or perhaps sort o'bjects whichBTTong to the same set,^uch as all flash- 
cards which "add up to twenty. As was mentioned in the section on input modes, 
one specific output mode s-tiouW .notjbe used all of the time. Using a variety^ of 
input and' output tasks may build the student's ability to respond in many different 
ways and will probably prevent the. student from becoming bored.' , - ^ 

" Specific SkiTls Needed : « , • 

The third area which must be exclmined when selecting an instructional 
.rtiaterial is really a group 0I; questions which must be asked- in regard's to specific 
skills needed to, us4 a particular material. Can the student •understahd the 'direction's? 
In the case of a pi/ece of equipment, such as an audio-flash 4ard reader;\ic^n' the 
.student turn the machine on and' off, repeat if pecefsary, make needefd- adjustments? - •; 
With materials in .the content areas, -one should' examine them for reading or language 
s^kills ieyond the student's ability. Is the material self-checking and, if so, 
does the student know where and how to find the an"^ers? ■ ' 

Each materi a V examined in this way w;ill presenbits own set af questions ^, 
'to be answered. The teachfer^must a,?k herself, "What skills\do^he student need / 
■ in order to properly use this jiiaterial?i' .As in the case of inpuf; and output n)odes, 
the teacher can make modifications such as color-coding function buttons on equip- , 
ment, taping the directions for a kit,,or having the student cKeck" with. an aid 
before using an answer key. ^ ; • . • " 

Sample -Case . ■ - ' - ... °. -.-■"■■.{ 
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The following' example is presented to #mofistrate the^protess involved fji 
selecting .materials. This fictional ,s tuideni^ ',i ? used -tq show how a teacher proceeds , 
from one step toVanother described, in. this text' .and in the flow chari 



# •■•'^.i7:4- 



T is fourteen-year old boy in the seventh grade. The diagnostic 
irffnrrpafi on wHirh thp RRT fjalnpri on him includes a reading level at 



d-second. grades a fourth grade math level, and poor writtng-^slctTis^ 
ile consulting with^the Regular Classroom Teacher (RCT)T^he RRT^ 
hdted that T aets along welTwith the Other students in the class, 
pays attention when the RQT-is explaining something, but has.diffi- 



mi 
WH 




f 'more/ than two steps. In talking. 
1-ikes cars and motorcycles, especially 
d irvm)rts. He said that he had 



to^ok at\books that had many pictures 



-culty carrying out direct] 
with T,.the RRTOearned tf 
rcicing them; but is not ij 
s^'Veral pets at home and 1" 
of animals in them. 

• The RCT was seeking help in selecting fcaterials'^'for T*in World 
Geography, a xourse. which all seventh grade students must take, 
Diliring this grading period, the class was studying South America-'. 
Tjie'RCT approached the RRT because she was aware of .rs referral 
to the Resource Room for help'Mn other areas. The RCT was agreeabi 
to allowing T to complete alternate assignments after the intro- , 
ductory material for the unit had been presented t(^the entire class, 
since she usually broke the class up into srflall groups,. 

Keeping in mind T*s low reading level and his interest in animals, 
• the RRT -examined the materials in the school* s media center. She 
located several kits by Company A, each consisting of several books 
on a particular class of animals, posters, and filmstrips with accompanying 
cassettes. The kits were intended for, students of a lower grade 
level, but the fjormat was. sophisticated enough, and the illus'tV^atiofls 
of sych high quality and detail, that^the ;R,RT chose them anyway. 
'Examining the first kit, which cohla^ined five books of varyifig. 
: difficulty levels, the RRT found that two of the books were of Such 
a level that T could read thm^ if there. Was someone who' could help - 
him with some of the more difficult ^ordi'. The filmstrips and cassettes 
were of good quality with the exception of one cassjette wMch h^d a 
high degree of background nois'e.. ^ I 

The RRT found tnat the required activities were' of a motpr type. 
' The student had to put together collections of pictures of the various 

animals found in particular parts of the world: Then the student . . , 
, had to inclu^^pictures of the land formations and,c.Hmate$ uniquely 
. ad^tpted to tp/anilnals and^couimon ways in which the people^pf , those 
' areas use' tne animals. In this way, the material could be used. by 
the student w»ith modifications of the visual (printed) inpQt mode arvd 
no modification's to the other areas. The student's individual char- 
acteristics were taken into consideration and while he continued to , 
work with the-class. 



Summary ' ^ ^ ^ . ^ ' 

Much of what 'has been presented, in this Qhapter-is familiar to teachers.- * 
By presenting each point in an organized format, with the step by step process 
illustrated in .the ^flowchart, the teacher's task-is simplified; ^ It is certainly 
unnecessary to fill out any type of foriti and after a while, .the teacher will 
probably 50 through. tlie process almost, unconsciously,* * 



MODIFYING CURRICULUM 



As part of the prescriptive writing process, it is necessary'tq modify the 
existing curriculum and mi^teriWs in'thos-e areas in which the student has been 
unsuccessful.' In order for these changes to be. implemented by the Reg-ular 



Classroom Teactrer (ROT), it must be r emembe r ed that she already has a gre at 

number of demands bn her .tTmeT tHp tArhniqnp<; inrTudpd in th^.^^f pagp;; ar^ all 

LtriictTen^a_inaye siiecessf^l experi^ce f o-r both 4he studfflt 



and the teacher. 

It should be kept in mind that these fere adaptations of many practi'ces ^ 
gurrentYy usedn'n^ schools, e'^pecially at the upper elementary and secondary 
levels. Some of these techniques will be effective wfth a student .immediately, 
while at other times, many will be^tried before one is found to be helpful. 
The student's age, ability, and interest level will have an effect on wh]ch ideas 
one tries, as well as the amount of time both the Resource Room Teacher (RRT) 
and the RfCT sppnd on the mocfifying process. The infoipation found in the 
chapters on consultation, prescriptive teaching, and seNpfeing appropriate 
materials, help in making many of these decisions. The tecji^iques offered in 
this chapter can be suggested by the RRT to 'aid the RCT In providing specialized 
.irfstruction for both handicapped and honhandjcapped ^lidents. 

■■^■--f • : ■ : : " " : 

Jn later chapters,. the use of jo'int lesson plans, grade assessment forms, 
and grading contracts is discussed. At this point, however, only mo<^ifi cations 
in instructional techniques and materials are- {presented. G^ne'ral guidelines., 
which can be usgd for any subjjsct area, are followed by specific/techniques for 
various* subject areas and the often-neglected topics of organizing and following/ 
directions*, * / " ' 



General Guidelines 
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The follov/ing suggestions provide" some basic techniques for aiding the 
RCT io the instruction of except imal students, Th^se can be used -in most 
subject areas and include ideas Ij^lmproving self concept as well as suggestions 

„_for .providlQg„^adjJi_Jio^^^ monito /ed^time for the studen t. These sugges tions do 

not require the RCT to take extih^ij^e amounts of -time away f rom the res€ of the 
— class. ; 1 — ' — - — ^ — 



V' Material shoiild be presented in small, distinct steps. Many exposures^ ' 

using as many of the senses as possible, should be em^ployed. ^BjKbreaking 
a concept up into discrete parts, the student can thoroughly learrl one 
part at a^tnme and the teacher. is more easily able to tell exactly what ^ 
to help tb^ student with when he experience^ difficulty. By repeating 
f ' .material in a variety of modes-the auditory, the visual, the tactile- 

kinesthetic-the studeWis assured of gaining a complete understanding , >^ 
( of the concept. ♦ ^ . 

Reference Charts 

Where possible, reference charts can be provided, for the student. Examples 
include the sequei'ice, of the alphabet, math fables, and formulas. Often, 
when learning a skill, suc}i as carrying, the student is hampered by ^ , 
inability to perform another skill, "such as the hig her math facts-^ By 



giving the student a tab+e of the math facts, he c^n then concentrat 
learning the 'concect, in this case— carryii^g^ 



t^n 



Marking Correct Responses ^ ' ' ' . 

Mark all of the correct responses' instead of those fhat are ^incorrect • 

This' will increase the- feelings of success for the student who is used to 

^ having all of h'is f,ailures pointed out to him/^ ' / \ 
> * • * - ' \ \ 

Volunteers ^ / ! \ 

Utilize volunteers. Cross-age tutors, ^future teacners, cadet teachers, 
and'pcirents or grandparents can provide assistance ror an^' student. ^ This 
* allows the student with a, probl^ to have more atte^ion, Wo be 

corre.cted and praised sooner ,'~'and at the same time alToy/s the 'teacher to 
circulate among the rest of the^class, so that they pre not neglected. ' 

^Sharin^ Drill Sheets ' • ♦ * 

.Use Hrill sheets from^a tea^cher in another grade for students who are, 
^ y I working^ at that grade level. This saves the teacher from having to make 
7E Fs£C "riipTi ndi V i dua 1 d7i TKsii^et s "fbh^'onTy " on e chTl d in ' tfie '^cTass . ' J|) ^ 




Chart Br ogress r , , 

In order ^ta graphtealfy shovr the progress of th,e child who movfes slowly, 
md)<e a chart to* show the nipber of problens or words that he gets correct - 
from day to'^day. The short amount of time it .takes to do this is rewarding 
J:a-both the teacher, and thg studentV. demons tratdnp that the work they>are 



39^ na. Ts" MvTrig~resints . This 'tj^.pO^ jcjwrtj rhowe^v 

progress of other students 0& the student should be< compelling bnly with ' ~^ 
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Proqrarmied Materials . " . ' , ^ 

Cqmmercial or teacher-mad^ programmed materials allow the student to progress 
at his^own\ speed and gain imfifediate feedback, while el iininating. the need 
for .contfnao^s teacher attention. 

Teacher-made -Materials . • I , - ^ 

Teacher-made instructional material^ provide extraidrill in many interesting* 
formats. Teachejr-made materia,ls are valuable in tnat they can be made wi^h^ 
th^ knowledge that th^ student needs particuVar swiTls and has specific 
strengths^ They also have the advantage of being jcomparatively inexpensive, 
provided! the teacher^or aide does not spend an un<pue amount of time in 
their xoi\striiction. ' 



Examples: 

Gard'^games (rummy type) 



3 
.+2 



+1 
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Self-checking materials 





Reading ^Assignments^ " ^' ' 

Reading assignments, .especially in the content areas/ are a constant . 
st)drce of problems for many students besides those iri resource rooms. In 



I: 



addition to the difficulties of word recognition, poor readers experience 
* • . ^ *" > ♦ 

trouble with compr*ehension. ^ Often they' do hot finish assignments because t'h^- . 
traw sp^TTt 50 much-tlms deeding that th^y atennstrr? of the importance ^f what 
tnfey"have read T and so reread the^passage. They migJht, on the., nthpr hand, 



_nQt rereaj, the passaae^ ^Md^hu^-?^^^ of, what^they hav^. 



skipped.^ The following techniques are presented to help minimize many>^' 
problems': ^ ^ . . . ^ ^ ' • , 

Student Readers ' ^ ► ' 

Have arfether student read the assignment to. the poor reader. This 
allows for better coiT|prehension of the material without penalizing 
the student for his inability to read the material. 



of these 
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Tape Hecorders ' . ^ ^ . 

Tape record passages from the, text and have the student either lisfen 
oplx> or follow along* in the'text*. The second technique -is especially^ 
good because it reinforces the words the student already knows and ^ / 
immediately gives him those that he does not.* Wfien taping th-i*s type 'of 
material, pare should be taken tha]^ the recording is free of distracting 

• background" noise and that^the-speak^i^hd5 pl-eas-ant-, distinct .voice. 

Rewording ^ / . 

* Rewording a t.^xt into a simpler /form can be used with individuals, small^ 
gi^cups, or er.tirof classes if th^^ text ijS found to be inappropriate. This 
involves a groat deal of work on the "p^rt of^he teacher. Xhe teacher; 
selects words that**dre eagj^r for the yujdent to read and usually shorterrs 
the sentences. This allovj/^the student ta concentrate on the co^ncepts 

• beirg presented and not on the ;-rocess of reading. 

. ... 

Underlining • - ^ 

A nuick'teehnique for the s'tudent who does not have a severe reriding 
problem would bethe underlining of ^important words* or ideas. In this' 
way, the student is visually aware that this item is sor.ethir.g he should 
^JcaQ w. abQut, and therefora^e. a±-tends^tj?^ i-:.. • . ' 
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Alternate Materials , , * 4 , ' ^ \ 

'Jnstead of the text read by the rest of the class, provjde the student , ^ 
with an alternate text; usually chosen b.ecau|e.jt pres.ents the-saroe^material 
a.t a lower reading lev^l. ^ The student should, just as in 'the previous 
examples, be able toj^nter into cla ss di scussi ons. ' _ * 

Buftq^r -Time- Periods ^ - " ^ r \ » - . > 

— ^ nr-' — 

_Ju[low-J]xe-^jii^ ^ a ble to'jjse t he regular t exL,. jo^ 



have additiofTal time to read. Provide him with the opportunity to take 

the assignment home or'to ci study hall. In this way he student is not^ ^ " 

penalized for'his lack of reading speed. ' ^ * ' 

Breaking Down Assignments ' - ' ^ . ^ 

Break down a reading assignment into parti, per:}iaps as small as one 
or two pages and have the. student concentrate on reading ^each of these 
small sections-. The student is then«not overwhelmed by the amount he 
must read and has a. feeling of s^atisfaction upon completion. ' ^ ' 

Repeated. Reading '/ ' ' ^ 

In the case of ^younger students, the teacKer. reads the assignment ol*^ story 
and the student listens! Then the teacher reads the story wh-i]e the student 
follows -along. Lastly, the student reads tlie'^ory out loud while the 
teacher provides only those wojrds which the sN^udent cannot read. The ^ 
repetition in>this technfque allows the s1:udeni tQ^ grasp th? concepts 
presented- and, at the same time, develop his reaxiing vocabulary and^ 

oral reading skills. ^ ' 

« ■ ^ 

Monreadinq Substitu tion^ - ' - ' * ' . 

Allow the student to complete a^ nohreading assignment instead of a 
textbook assignment. ,This can intlude making a model or drawing a 
gicture. This allows the student to xontrfbyte without being frustrated 
by his inability to read. ' • ' ^. - ^ 
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Arithmetic Assignments ^ f V y ^ ' > 

There are man^ possible reasons for a student to have 'difficulty in, 
ari-thmeti-c. Poor reading skills can prevent t:he studfent from understanding 
written directions and comprehending word problems. ^*A hi^h degree ^of dis-, 
tr actabili ty can ,cause him to lose h is plac e oji a pag e filled wi th p roblem s. 



Perhaps be. works cdnsidfirably ^slower than .the otheti-§±udentS-_an.d_yet_un.derstmds 



. the p r ocess. The techniques afid buggesLlons that Follow help t h p stu d e n t to — 

"^ 6e~iTge slK;c€fsTi n^n4 rritTimetTc jJemons t'\gi^ 1m s kTTTsvTni^epend^t -^f^t^ ^ 
J reading or other prob*lems. . ' ' . 

r ' \ Less Problems . ^ . , \\ 

^ \ . ' \ • ' " ♦ 

\ H'ave'the student do Jess problems or questions. This can be handled 
J^'-f^' ^ ' ^ ( ■ 

^{ in two ways.' First, the^student may only do the problems whi/ch the teacher 

y has starred, S,econdly, the student may be required to do onlfy a specific 
nu^jiber of 'problems starting at the b,eginning af the list. In this way 
the '^udent who understands' the process is , not penalized by^he slow 
speed which he works, * • 

5 ^ • 

Low^sr^Percentaqe Correct ^ . . 

• ^ • In. this technique th,e student is still required to compli64:e the same 

assignment as the'resfof the cSlass, He is graded however, on a / 
differ^t scale; he needs^fewer correct responses- in order to athieve ' T 
a grade. iTfiile probably less 4)referable than technique number oi^e, 
in cases where the teacher does not want an entire cTass to be awape of 
a garticul^ar student, this* technique allows the teachfir be Subjective 
in the grading process, ♦ ^ . ' 

Longer Time Periods 

As mentioned in the section On reading, by -aj lowing the student a longer 
period 'of time to complete an assignment or test, the student i^%ot 
penalized because, he works slowly, • ' * ' \ 

Spacing of 'Problems ^ * " • ^ * / . 

. • By spacing th^pi^^blems farther apart an the page, the student is not 
so .distracted and is less Tikely to li)se his place. This allow^ ffor 
,/ftidte accurate problem solving and moreVapid completion of the" assignment , 



on 1 




\ 



Write Clearly • • - ^ ' 

Writing numerals^ clearly seems like an pb\^4ous statement. However, 

' • < * ■ \ 

it is very important that the student who'^hais difficulty in math is 

not distracted by having to decipher the symbols on the page. 



H3ir-an^.ari-thmetic sheet r gi VQ arT^xampl e- Q-P the -proW€m-oiM>*'ol>Tenis'; 



~53" 
\ 10 
)0 



This eliminajbes the possible confusion over what h6 is expected to do. 



I.e. 



63 



630 



^oup Similar Problems \ ' 

When a worksh<^-or l!est has several kinds of problems on the same 
sheet, grouping 'problem? of, the same process together for the-student 
who has d.iffiqulty paying attention to s^n changes. will facilitate 
problem completion. • - . ' 

i.e. 16 ' 13 14-^25. 



+15 
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' Physically Divide Tests * > , ' 

This technique goes on*; step further than the previous example. Thie teacher 
actually cuts the test; or worksheet into sections of similar problens. 
The teacher shows th^ student-an example* at the board an^ then giv^es _ 
him that particular , section to work on, 'repeating the procedure for 
each ^se4tion. This technique is reserved for students who show a very 

, high^degree of ^distr^actabil ity br.pe^cseveration, continuing to use one 
arithmetic procedure/ even {hough the sjgn changes. * / 
■ ^\ ^ 

Color Coding . " ' , • ' " 

Color code the important words or^symbp^s, sucf) as tJhe minus or pt*is\ 
signs or the words 'in a' stpry problem, whicJ!;r.give clues -as to the/ ^ 
process to br^^sed^ This provides ,the student with^ visual clue as, to 
.\ the importance bf^ the color-cued item. \; 

^ i fteword'ing Story Rnobl ems 



.Reworjd the story problems so .that the poor reader is graded on his 
abilfty.to do the process, rather than on his. inability to read. 

— ^-^-4 _„..-2fl-2-„-_.^_: — 
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Underline important ^tfaords * - • ' ' 

This tectin'ique has the same purpose as^ color-cuing. The student is 
visually aware that something 1s important. This is especially good 
for' directions on a test or worksheet. ^ ^ ■ ' 

^ 4 ' . 

-Sy-Vlab^-f-iWt-^on- - — — — — - - 

^ r* • - . ^ • 

r&lvide difficult words into sy+lables-Tto-heTp-the-poor reader- figure 

■ ' : ' ^r-^ 

them out. ; 



"i.e." Give an ex-am-pTe of ^ the fol-low-ing."" 
Hints • ' . ' 



Write out hints or reminders on the students test or worksheet. This is 
a more abstract method than color-<:uing, , , 
i.e. Watch you-r si gns'I '^^ 



Cojrrect vs. Tried, 



Score a/test according to the nun'Ber' correct out of the number attempted 
in 0 r^r to give ^e slower -wo raking student credit 'for his accuracy and' 



effort. 



number correct 
' number tried 



l^ultiple-Choice Response . ■ " ^ ^ < 

Use multiplerchoicfe response so that th6 studerft can pick the correct 
response from a selection""provided. The extra choices may include answers 
that would rfesult, for .example, if the student adde^l instead of multiplied 
or did ntft carry v/hen be should have. 

- {y . • , ■ '■ > . 

Fiji 1 -In Responses ) ' 

•Use fill -in questions that have a space provided for each letter in the • 
required word, . • ^ 

i.e. A figure with four equal sides and four equal angles 

^ is failed a i 

The ftrst letter' of the missing word can be Vovided as an added cli^e. 

' ■ ' I 

Picture^ , - , ^ 

Where possible, include pictures to aid the student in visualizing the 
problem. • ^ - \ 



^i.e. Find the area of the^ rectahg-le. 

. ..,203 _... 
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Computational. Aids ^ ^ X' / ' J ^ 

Allow the student 'to use such computational aids accounting blocKs, 
-nlmber lines, an abacus/pr charts. As the stucjatf i)ecomes confident 
of the facts he will/dfecrea'se the amount he use^^he aid.. In the meantime, 
however, he^p continue to learp the varidus processes 

^ jGra£h_Pa£e^ - _ ^ / 

' Haye the student wo r k on y ^ a phr pape r to keep the lin e s and columns of his t 

' r^pfobrenrr t ra 1 gh T h Tr^pfe^frerrors "wdr^w h^t^i^o^^ 

tilted and -the student adds numbers' in the tens columns to nunjbers in the 



units column. , 





. " ^tence-^nd Social Studies A'ssignmenis ' \ r ^ • ■ 

- ' The areas of science a'nd social studies are, at the sanie time, the easiest ' 
and the most difficult to modify. * They" are the ei^iest because many teachers 
/ already incoTpo rate the use of student projects and audio-yisuaT aiders including" 
^^fitmstin ps , movies xarnd slides. They, are ;the nipst difficult in.that,' often, ' 
.JlS-aiiimenU^ and tes4;s are at a higher reading level than some students can read 
or. comprehend. ; Since it is not always possible to provide jion-rea ding experiences, 
included are' suggestions of ways to facilitate assignments, for the slower student. ^ 

*. • ■ • ■ ^ . ' • 

• ' . , less Questidtns . ' . ' 

■ Allow the student to. do less questions^". This'can be accompli shed fay having" 
^ ' .' the student do "t^e'-first five" or by. haying' him do onjiy 'the questions 

which have been starred. The usd,6f this technique shows recognition that 
\-' ' ' --^. student cannot do as much'as other students in the class and yet still 
. ' ' gives the student credit for work ^06;^ 



Rewording , . • / ' ^ c ' ^ 

Reword homework or test . questions in. easier terns so thatjthe po.or^reader 

' Different Questions • V- . " • 

"Recognizing that som students do not hdve^the analysis or synthesis abilities 
- that more capable students possess, the.jfeicher can provide the poorer - 
stuiient with tjuestlons that are more direct* Such' as listjnj, matching, o r ^ 
comparing. ' ^ - 



longer Time Period 

As mentioned earlifer> the poor reader, whili able to conplete^the class 
a^Ssignment, may need 'a Jon ger period of time in. which to^ accomplish this 
task., The teacher inay allow tfii5 S:tudent to take th^ TOteria^ to a,' ; 
study hall-oV homeMn order to read tlie assignment or complete the questions.. 

Tape Recordiinfl .c " . , * * * . \ * 'C' - 

'Tape record a reading^ assignment or have another 'student dp it. The 
poor reader thdH can either just listen of follow, along,' ixtclajjs or ' . 
-^elVeWhere^ * ^ - ' ' *^^'/t^. . . 



§ttidy Questions ^ •:''<■- ' 

Provide the student with stud^t. questions' for his reading or listening 
-assignment to hel[? him orgaiiize the -material being covereci. -Many 
'students, who have trouble in school, lack the necessary ocgarrjzing skills. 

« 

. . Parents or student 'aides can help the student where mecessary- . 

Projects^ ' > ^ ' 

. Substitute projects for*v/ritten assi-gnments or rel^orts.^ In this way 
the student, can deiponstrate his knowledge of the subject without Jf 
demon^eratlng hfs reading difficulties. Projects may include: 
- ~~ . Fosters . " • '.• • 

Charts' '• . ' ' 

Drawings or illustrations 

Flannel board des^igns - • * - 

: ' i Shoebox panorainas - . ^ ' 

Constructions 'such as npdels of Jprts, cities or animal dwellings 
Collections o^ animals, rocks, seeds, leaves 

fiake tape, recordings of a mock battle', a radio show,^t)r histor^^l speec 

< / ^ * • * ' ^ / / . < 

Oral Reports ' - 

Allow the student .to give oral reports rather than written ones if he is 
* more comfortable speaking than writing. This*^ allows .the student to . ' 
'demonstrate his 'knowledge of the' subject rather than his written language 
"abilities. ^ ' 

9 I 

. Color-Codiag or Underlining ' \ . ^ " 

iTi assignments, textbooks, or tests )K col or ccJde or underline important 
words, or phrases so that the student is visiiall:^ware of tteir significance. 

• Audio-Flashcards' , , ^ . 

Put questions for tests or homework on audio-flasKcards. This e-l iffiinates 

the reading elements The' s.tudent can then write his response, type it^.^ 

or tape it on another card. On some cards,, tbe answers can be recorded 
by the teacKer to raaKe it self-checking* ^ 

' • Pairing * . s . . v ' 

. On a group ^project, [iair a good and a -^)oor reader. The lesi able .reader ^ 
carl contribute in all of the ways tnentionetf in "Projects^ (kbove). The. 
•better student .can learn from these projects and the poor reacier* can learns ^ 
^frpoHwhat the -better reader has researched. ' , - 
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Mo Essay -Type TestS/ i ' 

For problem readers', stay away from essay-type tests. Th 
frustrating fof the student who has poor written language 
skills. Instead,true-false, matching, or multiple choice <| 
r should be used. The exception to this is when the student 
to respond orally. 



Leading Questions ^ • ^ • x »x 

Ask the student one or more questions before he begins a reading assignment 
in. order to help him organize hisN^ thinking and direct his readi^gA' 

\ 

Visual Aids . ' • ' \ 

Allow the student to use filmstrips or other visual aids that stress'^ 
the same concepts or a lesson., rather'than requiring him to read the^^. 
• assignment. <. Be sure that the student is then drawn into^the class ;\. 
discussion of the topic. - — . ^ ^ 

■ \- 

Alternc^te Materials 

Find materials written on the student's reading level that cover the same 
topic and allow him to read these instead of the class assignment. 




\ 



Dittos Study Guide 

"Make dittoed study guides 'which break down the material poTfrt by point. The 
page numbers of tfee text would |)e helpfuj in relating each item to the. 
appropriate place in the book. 

i.e. 1. What are the three types of rock? (p.lll) 

2. Explain where sedimentary rock comes from (p. 112) 

3. What is a "fault"? (p. 114) ; 
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Handwnfiqq Assignments . , ' ^ ' / \ Wi 

Handwriting, and the related, ski^. of coloring, is s^ometi^s 'Ittf/cull for^ 
- soipe- "good" students as well as some "poor" students. There ire many reasons 
for'this, including "an inability to copy 'from the chaTKboarf and" dlffic'^Tty llbldin 
the pencil or keeping the paper on the desk. Specific 'sug^stions foj^idinQ 
^the ^tfudent with problems in writing, along with alternatives to written 
assi-gnments are presented. • • " '/ . . 



Test Format 




For the older student who has difficulty in writing, the true-falSe or 
multfple choice test formats are less frustratiiui tJian wr^te-ins or essay- 
type tests'*. ' ^ ■ ., I 

Typing . . I 

Many students who are very .poor writers can learn to type efficiently. ' ^ 
These students should be taught typing and allowed to* use it for assignments. 

Copying From Board . ' . 

If copying from the. board .is a problem, rony students pan make the transition 
by first copying from a second sheet of pa;pe/ at their desk, graduallS' « 
moving the paper further from' his copy and^turning it vertically rather , 
• than-horizontaUy- ' — , _ _ , . . 

Tapirvg Papers to Pesk ^ . , 

Tapa the -paper to the desk for the student who cannot seem to keep it 
there by himself. This should be'done in such a" v/ay ti'iat' the student does 
not think he is be.ing punished'. This technique eliminates a frequent 
source of conflict between a number of students- and teachers. 

Pencil Qrips • . • ' ■ ^ ' S-^ 

Commercially made pencil grips are made for the student who has difficulty 
holding a pencil. These can -also be made by the teacher out of clay or . 
plaster of paris. 

\\ Programmed Materials 

he use of programmed materials decreases the need for written Vesponses by 
1;he poor writer, eliminating a great deal of frustration. . • . 



\ 





If th\ kindergarten or FFrimary-age student is extremely frustrated by 
coloring, do not force him to color every sheet. Practice wiJljioL 
necessarily rnake^j^^ lXJ\e-_nee(is^^o^W^^ his colors 

. Dr needs to identify groups of pictures by using colors, allow him to jnake 
a single stroke with the proper color in the appropriate place. 

Greet! Means Go '' , . 

Some young students haA^e difficulty;startin;g on the correclr-s+de of the * 
page. To aid this student, place a^green dot or line along the left side 
•of the^ paper so he knows where to begin. The baseline of primary writing 
paper can bejt/aced over in green so that the student who cannot seem to 
stay on. the correct line,- will know where to place each letter. 

Cursive vs.' Printing <v V • 

Some students do better at curs-ive writingithan at printing.' The/Theory is 
that they can picture the word as a whole lather than as' many par^s. No 
matte/ what-the reason, it does occur, and it i^ not necessary for a^udenf 
to master printing before attempting cursive writing. If the student shows 
-progress in cursive writing, allow him to use it. 

Configurations 

To help the student who^has difftcirlty spacing the letters in a word, draw 
the configuration of the word on his paper and have hiiff write the word 
within it. 



I.e. : , 



B locking Out ^ ^ • . ' • / 

On the student's writing paper, fi.ll in the spaces between each line 

he is to*w):1te on, so that^ he knows exactly where the_words are to go; 



"I.e. 























* 
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-OrgatTTZTTTg ^ : ' ~ — \ 

" The organizing of ideas* is a cluster of skills which not all st>idents 
inherently possess. This is evidenf in the way that the^ approach a problem, 
written-assignment, or a motor task. Thejlack oT these skills is evident to 
both the'Regular Classroom Teacher (RCT) and the Resource «oom, Teacher (RRT). 
While many teachers instruct their students in how to outline, there are many 
more basic steps which need to be taught to the .student who haS poor organizing 
skills.' - Some of these suggestions are appropriate^to^younger students, while 
others are to be used with older students to help them in a variety of academic/" 
tasks. ' " , . > 



I 



Starting P1ac€S ' ^ ' ^ 

Mark with a green dot the placB on the psper at which the .student is 
to begin. ThMs prevents him from becoming lost on the ^aper before he 
even begins. 

Divide VIorksheefes ^ \ " ' f 

Draw lines to divide worksheet's or tests into' various sections by^types 

of questions or problems,. This allows' the student to focus^jon a^particular^ 

process or type of respqnse. \ , ^ " \ . . ' 

H sting- Steps - 

rCist the steps in a mathematical process or an experiment so that the 

' s^tudent ^ws exactly what he. jfe expected to do. 

% . i . e\ : Hdw to grew a pUnt from a seed. , ' . 

,1. Fill a container with^otting soil. 

^. .Pla.ce. the SQeb on the soil. 

\ 3. Cover the seed with a little more so.il. 
^\ 1 ' * 1 

4. Water slowly irtil the soil is damp,! b^it nqt.until 

the water ig standing on top, of the soil. 



5. PTaqe tn a'^ 
* ^. 'Water each 



varm, sunny spot* 



li^l: the steps; he v/ent through 



ov/n mind. 



ay. 



After you have done this for tie studlfnt seVeraf times, have the student 



to perform the task or to work a problem. 



By telling you the ^'^"ps he went H^rough, he is organizing. the task in his 



Maskirfg / " • ' \ 

p^ock off, or mask sections of work which the sfudent has compl-eted (each 

\row of problems of each question) so that he always knows wh^re he is on 

the pa^, - ' ' • " , / 

.r ■ • \ ; 'V 

Leading QuestTQns • ■ ^ 

.Ask the studentNiirective questions before he begins.toread an assignment, 
so that he knows when he comes across something important. ; 



\ 



S tudent-Made Lists , 



Have the student list the important people, events, or facts after 
reading a selection-. Have him explain to the teacher, aide^r another 
student why each was important. This is a good' skill ,to- teach, before out- 
lining, because- ,the student must first be ^wa^g^th^ important ideas^. 
before he can establish relationships between it|p. \ 



Lights 

In an elementary setting, turn the lights off and then onaaain and^state 
that 'lit is now time for math". -This will focus the s^u%^ al^t^ntion., 
on wha,t is expected of him next and allow himj:>ma:ke p c3laT^break from 
the subject just completed. 




/I / 



Following Directions ' ^ \ * ^ 

One of the greatest problems faced by poor students, and consequently^ 
their teachers, is the inability of these students to follow directions. Tiiis_ 
skfn, like organi2;ing, is something that can be facilitated Ky the teacher, 
^either at the elementary or secondary level. While some of the following 
suggestions are appropriate only for younger^students^^ others can be adapted 
easily to the needs'of older students. It should bejnotieed that the single ^ 
most-evident characteristics of all these ideas is clarity - simple, step-by-step 
directions, written in the most basic language possible. • * 

Lights , • ■ ■ , 

Turn thedights off and on before giving directions so that the 

'• • • ^ . * 

student'^ attention will be focused on what is being -said to him. 



Eye Contact . , . 

Catch tjie eyes, of the 'stud'ent who has difficulty following directions 
and then explain what you want the class to do. This" decreases the 
possibility of his" being distracted by oth'en sounds or actions. 

Repetition .-^ ' 

Have :tiie -student repeat the directions back to you. In this way, any 
misunderstandings can be cleared up immediately. , " 

Visual and Auditory Inputs ' \ ^ 

Give directions using bbth the visual and auditory modes. Virite them 
on the board and*say them to the class. 

Break Into '-St'ep^s >f 

If the directions are complex, break them into steps' ari^ list them so ^ ; ^ 

that':the student can follow them jis he works. ' " / 7 

" •' ' • ^ \ 

B uddy System , ^ ■ ' - 

Assign a buddy or neighbor to help' the student by giving him the directions 
as -needed. This^can be. done without singling out the particular student 
that needs help by assigning a student in the class to be a "he-lper". 'It,- 
. v/ould be this studertt's respohsibili.Jty to assist anyone in the cla^s by 
explaining the directions. / ^ ' , 



Audio-'Flashcards ' * , -\ > • ' • ^ 

Write' di>ect%ns on audio-flashcards which are tfi?3i, clipped t? the - 

as&ignmfent sheet (especiilly appropriate for classrooirts set up .with 
centers). The student fien tak^ the card to the card reader (f,e. 
Language Master), where' he gets the directions both visually and auditorily. 



■ ^ 



Limit Number . ^ 
When possible, give only one or two directions at a time. Many students' 
cannot remember mo^e than this at one* time. 

Games. ^ ' - ' ^ . : : • 

For practice, ih following directions, the Simon^^ys 'type^games are 
especially useful.- Y^ung students enjoy them, and the teacher can 
begin by giving, single^dirpctions, increasing the number or length as •the 
studenfs aire able to follow them. ^ - ^ , * 



Physical dbntaot 



Gently holitl thfe stuclent's arm.or shoulder when giving directions. This 
helps focus the student's -atttention on what^^is expected of him-i. 
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: . ■ . . ■ ' • < ; . V ^ 

" In conclusion, it. can be> seen tb?^t mani^of theie techniques are .already 
employed by teachers and represent orfly a .f6W of the possible ideas available. . 
By organizing them into subject areas, the RRT pan bse them as a guide ^ 
when warking with the RCT to provide alternative plans fop. their students. 

/ Most of Jhe ideas presented here were selected according to several specifi 
'criteria which.make them useful in the Classroom. They deal with breaking . 
subject matter into smaller, easier step^, organizing it for the student; and 
providing ^alternatives to reading; The last criteria'.is especially important 
in view of the many wa,ys in* which an adult can cpmpe'hsate for a, disability in 
reading and be both successful and happy. 
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J ' IN-SERVICE- • ' . ^ 

t ■■■■■■ -■ m ., . I 

^ Rationale 

j^^-^j^ ^pj^./^^ygj^^ Regular CI ass room Teachers ^* 

(RCTs) are required. to incoroorate mentally and physically handicapped students 
in their teaching broprjims- Most teachers do not have the educational .background 
to effectively instruct exceptional "students. As a result • manv RCTs require some 
retraining iln ordekto handle this situatifln. 



Onb technigue which is , helpful in the retraining process is , 
In-Service, This ts a logical alternative since few RCTs can afford the time 
to return to the university for special education courses. 

It fs also logical that this retraining be the responsibility of ^ 
Resource Room Teachers (RRTs) and teacher Consultants' (TCs) , sjhce they are 
the on-campus experts for Special Education- In this way, RCTs can^ get 
first-hand'MnfiOrmation not only during formal presentations, but also when 
specific problems arise. 

Definition 

In-Service presentations will be defined, as those procedures used 



to ^familiarize I teachers and other professionals with the learning and behavioral], 
ctiaracteristics of children with .hlfhdi'caps and to provide suggestions, techniques, 
and materials 1|or implementation of appropriate programs. 



Central Office 



Since Special Education is such. a rapidly expanding field, many .RRTs 



and TCs have di 
(County, City o 



Responsibility 



fficulty keeping current. The central office administration 
r District) recognizes this problem and, generally^ >. 
attempts to provide first level In-Service to these Special Education tethers. 
-In many districts a minimum of one formal <listrict-wide pro'gram^^is provided 
eadh, semester to which RRTs and TCs are invited.^ These programs may then serve"^ 
as background material for local In-Service presentations provided by the RRTs 
and TCs within their schools • . - ^ . 



' In addition, local districts frequently sponsor monthly meetings for 
RRTs .aStTCs in geographically adjacent areas. These meetings serve as small 
group In-Service presentations based on the requests of the teachers Involved 
and attempt to meet the specific needs.;of their schools. - ' , - 

! . * • 

Resource Room Teacher Responsibility *^ * . 

Once prepared with appropriate material, RRTs and TCs are encouraged 
to provide In-Service for their RCTs at various levels -of interest and intepsity. 
Programs at the local schools should fit the needs of the RCTs who participate 
in the program. Since these needs will vary from school to school ,and even 
within schools, RRTs are encouraged to survey RCTs and Administrators each ' 
semester using the form illustrated on Page 160* In-Service programs can then \ 
be planned based on the requests of .the RCTs. \ 

Specific Topics for In-Service ^ ^ 

. Topics of interest can be scheduled for In-S^vice discussion at [ 
area meetings so that RRTs can receive In-Service .training Cif necessary) prior 
to their local presentations.- The following is a partial list of topics^ suitable 
for In-Service pices entat i ons : ' • , , 

1. Ways to teach math to int'efmediate level slow learners 

2. H6w to impWve handwriting sk.ilTs"" . 

3. Modifying a science curriculum for Junior High non-readers 

4. Teaching' the .hyperactive student * ' ' 
,5. Techniques for ^'fnproving long term memory 

6. Adapting^-subject -area tests for students who read 
significantly below grade level 

7. Struc^turing a learning environment for distractible students 

8. Common sense behavioral objectives for low' functioning 
kindergarten students ^ • ^ i 

^ '9. Techniques for teaching students with^poor visual^ perception 

10. This kid can'^t copy! 

' 11. Spelling techniques for L.D. students 

■ 12;*^^* Informal methods for identifying students with Special Need.s 

' 13. Tjraining parent volunteers 

' o ^ 1^.' When and WKy the multisensory approach 

' 15. Informal sharing - %he Look/Say Approach 

16. Reading' procedures for children with weak auditory channels 



17. Effective use Of the Language Master ' ' 

18. Materials arijd techniques to aid trajrs^er of*lear^ning 
19V '^Parents .as pai^tners * ^' 

20. Gross motor for Primary Level students 



Hater lx tls-itnd Other Resources Available for In-Service . ' 1' 

— ■' — ' " - ■ ^. ^ i — ^ ^ 

• RRTs may alsp^.use prepared^-matemU much of which can be found J rv 
' district media or resource centers. Or. RRTs may r^e^uest supportive service from 
the state, county, and local consultant ^taff; who will help them prepare local 
In-Service presentations. Pre-packaged materials anc} programs suitable for 
more formal In^^ervite Programs include: 

• ' -^MiLiEs ■ . 'OW/:... V. ^ ^ , . 
Gerald, R. Patterson ' 

Behavioral managBnent techniques related to family pr^oblem-s. . ^ 

-IMPROVING STUDY AND HOMEWORK BEHAVIORS 

Steven M. Zifferblatt * ^ 

Parent books f-or improving child4&, study behavior. 

-DISCUSSION GUIDE FOR GROUP LEADER TR^l^INQ PROGRAM 

Judith M. Smith.and Donald E. Sraith 
- " See G^hild Management- 

-CHILD MANAGEMENT ^ •/ . . ^ 

Judith M. Smith and; Donald E. Smith *\\^ 
program foy%;parents and teachers, 

' -A WALK IN ANOTHER PAIR OF SH( 




Barbara CHesler 

Slides and^^cassette presentation for children,, teachers, parents, eCc./ 
.-TEACH YOUR CHILD TO TALK ' • . , , 

Teacher in-service program for parents of preschoolers. 
-PRECISION TEACHING: LET'S TRY DOING SOMETHING ELSE KIND OF TH;N& 

• Council for Exceptional Children ^ * 

' Filmstrip and cassette for teather in-service / 

'-THE INVISIBLE COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATIOfl - 
#10 TtlE EXCEPTIONAL CttILD' \ - / 

Council*for Exceptional Children , 
Five - 60 minute cassettes plus masters for making tiransparenciesij^ 

-ONE STEP, .AT A TIME - AN^' INTRODUCTION, TO BEHAVIOp MOTO 

30 minute, coloV i6mi_JJ2n\'-^ ' / 

.-sREWi-e^LrARNiNG "Disabilities ^ / - \ 




' ^ ' oBarbara Sasso * . • • / ^ . • ^. 

r:T)\r ^ " An in-serVice aiid pre-service program. Corftains lluides , transparencies^ 

lKJL — : — — ^and-cas'S-ett-es-^ — ' ' ^^rir 



-WHO DID «HAT TO WHOM? ' "- - ■ 

' - / * ' . 

Robert Mager' ^ . ^. * 
Film and leader's gufde- Deals with, positive and negative 
n^einfoTcement / - ^- - - . 

-CROSS-AGE HELPING PROGRAM KIL . . , ' , ' ; 

^i-^ecords , fiJmstrip, and biook* " ' . o 

-CROSS^ HELPING PfJOGRAf-l (book) . ^ ' 

•Peggy Lip^itt , ' 
-WORKSHOP TRAIN ING- KITS VOLUME .1 & 2 , ' •' . '* 

Designed for workshops for Special Ed u cat i&iK.tea chefs . _ 
-APPROACHES TO. LEARNjUG ' ' ' ^ 

-.Fotjr sets f-i liistHps^ and , cassettes for helpjng teachers ifi . 
"the areas ^ cognitive, motor, 'apjji physical skills needed, for. 

.learning ^ • 

-WHY CLASS MEETINGS^- • ' 

Film (should precede- A. aASS MEETING ON CLASS ME€Ti1lG?Snd * 
THE TEACHER'S VIEW); \ ' • /• ' 

-A CLASS MEETING Or< CLASS 'MEETINGS • - . ' • ^ . 

- Film/Teachers of danocratVc classrooms discussing ,the theories /" 
of Glasser's "Schools Without Failure" . : . - - * 

-THE TEACHER'S VIEW .~ ' 

. Film (Sh'^uld be' shown aftei^ vi'ewing A CLASS MEETING ON CLASS ^ . - 

44EEtirJ6S.) - . ^ - „ - ■- - ^ 

-VpCATIOiNAL EDUCATION/SPECIAL E&yCATIOfi PROJECT ^ . ^- 

^Teacher's guides and* cluster guidc^ for various occupational 
categories - - ■- ' • . - 

-BUCKET BRIGADE ;. ' ' ' . 

Packet of materials and ideas for the volunteer aide and video tapes 



Types of In-Service ' ^ • . * . 

A survey of RRT^ resulted in defining 'five types of In Service: ^ 

t • • 1. .Formal presehtations to' large groups^ of faculty membeirsr 

. c . department I members, or Parent-Teacher groups. / * 



2/ Small group disdussions' with Classroom Teachers for the. 
. purpose of educating them to deal with the special needs 
of handicapped students* ' 

" /, ' 3. 'CurrqcuTum modif icatit)n procedures aimed at helping Classroom 

Teachers adjust subject materiaj 'tQ..f^it students ^ ne?ds. - 

' 4. Scheduling Classroo^i Teachers "into the Resource Room for 
the purpose of visually demonstrating the overall program, 
and the procedures whicfi are being used with specific students 
Exchanging classes with Classroom Teachers also allows both 
teachers a b^tjer understanding of the pr6blems involved in * . 
the^different teaching situations. . 

5. Presenting an(^ demonstrating new and/or more appropriate 
materials and techniques for use by Classroom Teachers. 

Although thgse types of In-Service pres.entat-ions are used by mo^\ ^ , 
RRTs, this does not mean that the list is complete. In various school districts 
specific needs may be met by equally suitable forms bf In-Service. As long as 
the objective of re-educating teachers to the needs of special students is ^' 
emphasized, In-Service may follow a.ny appropriate format. . 

: }Li o—'- ^ i-1 - — 

Anounts 0^ In-Service " ^ , . . 

.The. amounts of In-Service provided by RRTs will vary according to 
the needs of the RCTs and the experience of the RRT. The following are 
suggested averages for each semester: . , 

1. •Formal Urge-group presentations - .one ^ • j ^ * 

2. Small ^roup discussions • ten ' ; ' 
'3.' Curriculum modification ' ' six 

4, . Classrod'm visitatloris/excrtariges -three' - ^ 

5. Udctexyns demonstrations - ' ^ - seven • ' ; * * 
Analysis of the averages shows similar amounts for both the elementary and 
sjicondary levels. ^ RRTs and TCs m^y us^e these numbers as guidelines for .planning 
various types and'.amounts of In-Service throughout the year. ^ 



Evaluation * ' * . • * ^ 

Finally, all programs should supply feedback in order to insure 
effective follow-up. Therefore, aa evaluation form (pagelfil) is included 
for compi-eti^n by -al l participants the In-Service Prxjgram. , RRT^ should 
analyze the results of the evaluation and use that information in .planning 
future programsL or for requesting further In-§ervice 'training at the central 
office 1 evel. ' I t -k 

Conclusion . , ' , , ' ^ ' 

Using these techniques and procedures, RRTs and^TCs may, over time 
effectively train RCTs to identify, accept, and teach children with special 
needs. This should result in more successful mainstreaming of fjandi capped 
students Snd better educational procedures for all students. 
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. Re sobrce Rocm Vnr.sJviii Questionnaire 

CUssAolTeachey - 



Grade levk 'o C ' SV'b J ect-AreiC 




\ 



•■ " 4 part of- the Resource RocxZ Projr-am/:s:^e)^?^liH^of^ 

t 1-,L^^^-,. .tl iL^^^^-'r.'i .A.^'^r^^-rr^^l'i^ <mester..- -However:;' ' since I^^Servi 



- -most effectT^fe wSni'Vf nC^e sWdflc needs .f the p.rticif,nts. -P^ranls WIV 
" "le pUBSed toVoyer-tho^'eteas tn|,hlch- tMcHers 1nd1«te the most Interest. 
'' liiei-efort, pletse-list ffie topiirf.^ , • 



Some exampl as 



-id^ 



of /ossible In-/Service topics are:^ 
ntWying chi14i'en with learning problems 




-deveilpinq conceits iff math for primary grades ; 

Vteclliques'forSching students with" perceptual problen.s 
^-ThodiVying a -sciLce curriculum for. Junior High non-readers 



-claisroom managUent for distractible students 

■Ms/, please chick those types of Jn-Serv ice which you would be most * ' 

likely to atffend. ^ . .k-;^^-.- 

formal presWtations to large groups of f acuTty members, subject 
"area. meetings or P.T. groups ' \ 



' area roeeti iiyb r.i. yiw-t^- \ 

f-r/»it?;rf.?rtK^^ 



or rc^cuui^au.uiy un^m w ^..w w, 

heliing Cla^^room Teachgrs-adjust curriculim to.fit-the special 
"needs of the^Jiandi capped students 

the I Resource '^tkin concept - - . • 

presVntatiojis and demonstrations of materials .and techniques fOr' 



\ 



irig 



_pi C3\C11V.U Ul ^'Jl-' ■ 

1 u^e \bif- Classroom Teachers 

lease' coiirilete and return this questionnaire -tcmorrow. 



^ /Your "^.SLOurce Room Teacher 



' , Resource(. Rocm In-Se r/lce , 
EVALUATION FORM i 



Topic: 



r Date: 



Please circle a num6er for questions f-'^ 



r/- 



1. To what degree was- the presenter prepared. for today's session? ' ' ' 

Not weir* ' Somewhat ""/ Wen Extremely well 



prepared 
.1 2 



prepared ' 
3 4. 



prepared 
•5 ,6 

the material? 



■2. Kow effective was the workshop in presenting 

SonevThat \ 
Ineffective - effective Effective 

• - • 1 • 2 3 -4. I 5 6- 



prepared 
7- 8 



Extremely 
Effective 
7 8 



3. 




(\ovf useful were, the materials and/or ideas presented for actual classroom 
presentation? » 

Not * Somewhat i .Extremely 

Useful * , Useful ; Useful *. / , Useful 

12 3 4 - I iS 6 \ / 7 8 



5/hat would you want. to change^abqut this 'In-Service? 



a. Time 

1 • (Presentation s'hould be longer 
2. Presentation should be shsrter 



— 3.._Mo-~chang e-^ 
Fo.liow-.up - 
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1. A provlsior\ should be made for follow-up 

2. Not necessary 

other ■ ' 



5. Would you reccmmend.this In-Service program to a cdneagti^e? 



Yes 



Y 6. Now that you have attended, has. this presentation been y/orthwhile? 



Yes 



.7. Comments? 



Diagram of Countv-Wide In-Service- Programs 

4 



Central Office Level Iri-.Service 



Resource Room Teachers 
Area Meetings In Service 
Specific -Needs 




Resource Roan Teachers 
Large Group In-Service; 
General Topics 




Local Level In-Service: 

Classrooih Teachers.- 
Parents 

Administrators ^ 
Other-Prbf^ssionaVs — 



small group discussion? 



formal . presentations 




/ 1 




classdSQ^ 


pfn visitations 



curriculum adjustment 



materials/techni^ques demonstrations 




<% —Jr.- 
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A L 'T E R N A/V I-V E S t 0 R E/s" 0 U R C E R 0 0 H • L^A C E M E N T 

yin a Handbook such as tf)'is, there should always be a J-ist of potential, 
- -a-Uematlves,ihat can .be used insiead of, .or An addition . to.,, the^l^source Room 
Program/ As a matter of fact, the Special Education Department should b^ the 
choice^of Jast resort, called upon only when othen. alternatives have been 
• explored or attempted. It sh(/ujld not be the first place that teachers, • ■ 
counsellors, administrators, qtjc. turn to when a student is* slow or has a 
I problem beha.vior. j 

The ^iternatives /Ihted are, basically, of two categories: 
more diagnostic workup or direct intervention by Resource Room Teift^her (RRT) 
other professionals, or so'ciial agencies. 

,// ^ 

This chapter pt^ovides these alternatives in six different areas. 
These areas^ include optipns that are implemented by: (1) Resource Room 
Teachers, (2) Administrators, (3) Classroom Teachers i ,(4) Community Service^ 
Agencies, (5) Local District Special Service Agei;icies, and/or (6) the Inter- 
mediate. School District/(or County School Distrifct). The alternative liste 




is the person or place" /Where the service is given; the option is the specific 
technique or goal that the person or agency us^s. ^ 



These alternatives are crQSS-referenced..- For exaniple^ an option 
such as Individualized Programs may be listed in both the Administrative Section 
as well as the Regular Classroom Teacher (RCT) Section. Thus, it would be 
the decision of the Planning Committee or the administrator to determine in 
each case who shduld be most responsible for carrying out the alternative. 

The alternatives and options proposed are of a general nature by 
necessity. Different communities calKtheir agencies by different names, -but 
the Vsic services are, similar. Consequently, vie think this section will be 
useful to mast people as they begin to determine the various alternatives and 
options available to them, both through the Resource Room Program and, more 
importantly, through other individuals and agencies that deal witfi the * » ^ 
^ student. *' , \. 

finally, note that some of the alternatives are followdd by an 
asterW. Th.e asterisk refers to alternates d+^^ussed in other sections 
o\ theH^dbookx 
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Resource/ Roorri Alternatives 

\ .] f - 

A. /G ^|ig)u 1uni >todtfiCat 



1um >toJtfi cation* (See IIl-C, V-F, and V-G) ' 
This may be anything from changing- tKe textbook., adding new 
materials, or adjusting the regular curriculum in any manner. 




B. Time Placement Contracts* (See* 1 1 -A and III-D) / " 
'■ . ' ■ , E.P.P.C.s set a time limit, 2 months, 4 months,. 6 months,, etc. 

at which time the student is either re-en'tered or r^emoved from 
the program dependent upon completion of the /time limit or 
.'(Completion of the specific objective. • ' 

emic and Socia.1 Contrajcts* (See III-E, V7D, V-E, V-F^, and V-G) 
Behavioral contracts between student and teacher for. academic 
or behav/iora^'h-p^roblenis often substitute for Resource Roorn^' 
placemer/t. These^^onB^ts^must^be^TO^ by the*' Social 

Worker,/ Psychologist, or Resource RoonTpactier (i^T) in order 
to be effective. 



Parental ;i/ivolvbment (See II-D, III-A, IV-,I, V-D, and V-E) 

Ofteiri^ contact with the parent results/ in home reinforcement 
*f or school problems: and tjrings about/successfql^ adjustment 
/by/ the student in sc-ho'Dl/ 



Aide fn the Classroom {See II-G) , • 
' The addition of an Aide in the classroom may be used^for some 
cases- These may include paid aides, volunteers, cross-age 



tutors, or private tutors at-home. 



Individualized Programs* (See III-B) 



•It is possible thBf in some cases a student's academic program 
within the regylar classroom must be individualized- 

G- Work-Study Program (See V-K) ^ , ^ ' q 

.Program for -high school students from 9th grade through 12tti^ 
grade who are in nead of vocational training- .^, 

. .::/j/ _ * ^ ^" . 

*§ge' other chapters Jn Handbook^ f^r further discussibh- c " 



. 0 
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II. Administrative Alternatives 



A.. Time Placement Contracts* (See, I-B and III-D) ■ 

_ E»P..a.Cs..sat,a tirae.lnJDi.t, 2„nioiithi,.-Jl. inonths.,...6-]TK)njths, etc. . 

at which time the student is either* re-entered or removed from 
the program dependent upon confpletion of the time lijnit or 
completion of the specific objective. 



B. Specification of Prob/lem - 

' ' It sh(^^uld be th^ responsibility of the E.P.P.C. leader and the 
diagnostician to carefully decide if the student's problem is 
enough of a disiability to warrant Resource Room^pl a cement as . 
; opposed to'' otjher alternative programs. 



/ / 



C. Ospace Availability I / / ' ^t. ; • ' 

Such fs.$ues as /tr^nsi|brtatTOn, 1^^ of students in Resource ^ 
\ .Room,.an6 time /^teacher has^a^ai/lable for consultation should 
t^^i^f^^rs in /deqidVng i^Jacj^ment in the Resource, Roon/ 
rather than placement in an ai^ternat/ive program is appropriate. 

D. Parental /nvolvemeft (See I-D, M-A, IVM, V-D, and V-E) jj 
' • " Ofteii con^acl with the parfent results in home reinforp^ 

fQr/schoO;1 problems .and b/iofls ibodt successful adji/^'tn[ient by the 
stiident In ichool . 



E/. Teacher Changes 



1' 



i 



l/f the 'St/ident's proble^n is g^^nerated becaus'e tlie{/Re6ular 
; / - J ^ ' ill L 

Classr^oom Teacher (RCT')f is nc/t/ flexible, or is fteacning in 

■ a manrier/ that is not conducive for the st*udent/ /the/ teacher 

should be expected ^to make changes in her program./ Merely 

placing the student in the ^source Room^mU not be enough. 

The administrator also has, the option of plapment vnth another/ 

Classroom Teacher. ■ , , i i 



ERLC 



F. Principal Intervention 

An administrative^ con^tact with parents, teachers, or professionals 
often brings abt>ut necessary change for the student permitting 
Nhim to adjust to .classroom problems. The principal -may also . 



*See other eh^apters of Handbook for further discussion < 
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* . ' lnterj\^ene With appropriate' 'Curriculum changes for ' 
slow /learners (i\e. functional 'math). c- 

G. Aide in the Classroom (See I-E) ; 

^ The /addition of an Aide in the classroom may be uSed for some 
cases. These may^include paid aides, volunteers, cross-age 
tutors, or private futors at home. < 



H. Part-TiTrie Schoo T Program - C / ^ 

Occasionally, '#student can only handle school part time and, 

^ while this should rarely be considered, it'is afT alternative 

• » ' 

which may be used occasionally. Another option is placing 
the student part time in a tower grade level for instruction' 
in subject areas that are a problem (i.ev'1/2 kindergarten, 
;n/2 Ist grade). Another consideration, offered, in some 
* schools, is placement in a Tracisijciop Room. ; - - 

I. AlteVnative Credit Program ' . / 

/ High schools usually offer alternative classes for which students 
/ , can receive credit towards --graduation. Examples of th^se 
p^are: Indepe^ident Research, Coyfiunity Ser>^ice, Work-St^iidy, 



Internship, /Tutoring, etc. 



/ / 



'IIL Classroom Teacher Alternatives 



/ 



- / /\^|a. Parental' Involveinint (See I-D^ II-D, Iv-/!, V-d7 and V-E) 

I ij ' u'^ Often contact with theVparentW^^ 
/ / '// for S'ChooT problems an'd bri ngs /about /sljccessfuX^ 

fjl , by t^he student in scW)ol. 

. /B> . / Indi vidual i zecl/ Program* * 6^ee I-F] 



It^-is pbssib'le^'thatvin somef^cas^s a jtudeniis picad^iitt ^ 
within t^e Tec^ular^/olassropm must b^ individualize/ ' 



*See other chapter?/ in Han^clbook/ for further dtsdussion. 




Curnculum Modilfi cation* (See*I-A, V-F and V-G) 

This may l)§ anything ^from changing the textbook, to adding 

new materials, or adjusting the regular jcurriculum in any manner. 



b. fime PI acenient Contracts* , ( See I-B and Il-A) 

• ' ; E.P>.'C.s set ^Trffifr^iniit, 2 months, 4 months, 6 months, etc, 
" • at^which time the student is either re-entered or removed 

"'.from the program dependent upon completion ojf the time limit 
' 01^ corii|>1^tion of the sftecific objective- 

•\. ^ . , *. X ' 

E. Academic and Social Contracts* (See I-C, V-D, V-E; V-F and V-G)^ 
^ Behavioral contracts between student and teacher ^for academic 
or behavioral problems often substitute for Resource Room 
placement. These contracts must ^)e monitored by the Social 
Worker, Psychologist, or Resource Room Teacher in order to 
be effective. 



IV. Commun i ty ' Se rvi ce' Al terna ti ves 



I 



A. Mental Health Center ^ 

Individual and family consul t|ng, teacher consul ting and related 
mental health services. 



B,. Medical_ |fchooJs 



'children and adolescent jpsychiatric evaluations. 



— f 



',C. Children's Psvchiatrk Hospital - 

Diagnostic viom-up for children with psychiatric disorders. 



/ / 



D. ' Sociat Service Department 
/ ' financial aicl/, medical, aid, foster ifcare, adbption, after-care 

. / ' 'si)pervision /^^ delinquei^, pjrotecyive services! 

/ -If 

E. , County Health; Department 

, . ' Orthopeiip Clinici Pediatrjjrtlinic, prdiac CI irilcv' Neurology 
Clinici/Departirient^o^f^^ Crippled Clj^^ciren^ Home 

H^a]twdare,^mau^ Immunizattori Cl.ini'-cs and TB 

" ' 3k1n Xe/.tiijs 
•:*^ee .other ch^^et-jZ/fn Handl^pc^' for further ~dis'cus:sionf,,___^ 

■J I c^-ili ' III I -f- - ■ 
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\ . ' ... . ■ ^ 

F. Medical Intervention 

General Practitioner, Dentist, Optometrist, etc. ■ 

G. Psychiatric Consultation (See V-L) 

Psychiatric diagnosis and treatment prescriptions.- ' 

H. Parental Involvement' (See I-D, II-D, III-A, V^-D, and V-E) 

Often contact with the parent results in home reinforcement 
. for school problems and brings about successful adjustment 
by the student in school.^ ' ^ 



Special Services Alternatives/LocaTjQj^-Coiinty ^'^'' 

A. Reading Specialist Services 

Offers assistance to students who have remedial or corrective 
problems or to students who cannot be corrected in the regular 
classroom. This service is also extended to the students 
with learning disabilities and occasionally to the E.M.I, 
student. The service is directed to the Classroom Teacher 
^ or to the student. 

B. Speech Therapist Services 

Offers assistance to students experiencing difficulti^with 
cleft palate, speech articulation, stuttering, language, 
.language conception, voice, and structural disorders. 

C. Counsetlinn Services 

Counsellor offers such services as vocational or educational 
« guidance, indi>i+<lua^l counselling, testing^ scheduling, etc. 

D. Social Wo rk S^ervices (P^^pil :Persotiinel Worker) 

' ^ T*- ^ sll> ^ ' ' 

The school sociil wor^f 's.-t5i|^ma¥ji{, task is to assist students 
. • who are experiencing dys^^und'tioTT in Vegard to a psychological, 

social and/o/ academic problejn area. This service may be 
delivered tfirough a .variety of.models. The following list 
As nit infiencled to be inclusive' of service methods, but merely 
a sugges-ted guideline of service delivery: 



1. Cksework and/or group work with the student. 

2. Consultation with school staff. , ■ ' 

], 3. Consultation with family members of the student. 

4. - -As -a l..ia-i son. -between. the school an_d.yarious community . 
% ' human service agencies.- 

E. Psychological Services 

' the following alternatives are offered through the psychological 

' 1. Teacher consultation. 

2. Parental counseling. 

3. Therapy relationship with child; 

,4. Conjoint- therapy with child (teaming with Social Worlfer).^ ^ 

5. Conjoint therapy with parents (teaming with Social Worker). 

6. Further diagnostic evaluation recommended by E.P.P;t;t 

F. ' learning Disabilities-Consultant Servicers 

Diagnosis of learning- disabil ities. Curriculum or behavior 
, modification. 

6. Curriculum Resource Consultant Services 

■ - Curr icul um- design- and mate rials -for ^behavi or modi.fi.ca.tlon _ . 

H. Visioti Consultant Servi{^es , 

Offers consultation to Regular Classroom Teachers, individual 
instruction, furnishes materials and equipment for students 
^ who have a central visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the 

better eye, after correction, or a peripheral field so restricted ■ 
that-the widest diameter of such a field subtends an angular 
distance no greater than 20 degrees. 

-I. Self-Cb'ntained Programs' . 
- " ■ 1. Trainable Mentally Impaired Prografms 

: Eligibility - • , • . ■ . 

a.- Development, at a rate of approximately, three to • 
' four and one half standard deviations below the 
- mean as determined through intelfectual assessment. 
. b. Lack of development primarily in the cognitive ddmain- 

■ • ■ . ' --2-1^ ^ '■ : : 1 



c. Unsatisfactory school performance not' to be' based 
on his social i economic and cultural background."* 
Age Range - 0 - 25- ' ^- . 

Curricttlum Areas - Self-Care, Speech and language, Affectivei 



" ' -'^ Cognitivp,' Psychomotor, Pre^ork- 
S everely Mentally Impaired Frbgram , ^ 

5 ^ 

Eligibility - ' . - , ^ 

. a. Development at the rate of approximately four and . 
' ' one half or jrore^standard deviations below the mean 
as' determined through intellectual a$sessment. . 
^ b. Lack of. development primarily in the cognitive domain, 
c. Severely Multiply Impaired may be enrolled -in 'programs 
for Severely- Mentally Impaired for a period of up to 
• ■ one year for diagnostic, pyrposes. Placement in such 
a progranf sfial 1 not be allowed beyond the pne year 
period uriTessAbe person is identified as Severely 
.Mentally Impaired by an Educational Planning and , 
Placement Conmittee. > ^ 
Age Range -0.-25. ■ 

Curriculunv^Areas .- Self-Care, Speech and Language, Affective, 

\ Cognitive, Psychomotor, Pre-Work. 
-En-gin'eered -€-lassr-oom- ----^-.M^I .-^tudents,^^ges^6^Jx^3J.-v^^ — 
needJielp tn re-integration into the mainstream process.. 
Special Needs Classroom - Pre-vocatiorial program for junior 
high-aged students where the primary consideration is no 
longed apadfemic. " ' ^ ' " .■ 

Emotionally Impaired Classroom - Program for elementary 
and junior high students with social or psychological 
probl^mTWho can be mainstreamed back into the regular 
classroom. ' >■ 0' 

Physically Impaired Classroom - Program for students 
having orthopedic handicaps which significantly interfere 
with'-pl a cement in a regular school program. 
Hearing Impaired Program - Program for ^^tudents," pre-school ^ 
through 12th grade, sustaining full or -partial hearing loss 
which prevents them from participating c?n the regular 
school program. 
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Homebound Program ^ . '. ■ „ ^ - — • • 

• Program for-students who are temporarily unable to 'attend school. 
' . for one month or longer due to a physical impairment. 



Wot;k-Studv Program (See 1,-8) 

Program tor high school students/€mn 9th grade through 12th 
grade who are in need of vocational training- • ^ 

Psychiatric Consultation (See W-H) 

Psychiatric-diagnosis and treatn^nt prescriptions. 

" * r . y > ' 

Teacher/Counselor of the Visually Handicapped 
Assists visually handicapped students. 
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PROGRAM E.y- A L U A T I 0 N • . ; 

In today's society, chajige is a constan;^ factor ahfl the results are. most'' ' 
apparent-ifl-the-fieW-of-education. — Eorxes-xaiisjji-gJ:hiS-£yjoJiitj-OiiJ:,b,jD.c.cA^ . • . 
include- population trends, mass conmunication, changes in family roles,' an'd 
educational technqlogy.. But, perhaps the most influential force at work in 
education today is the informed parent. 'As taxpayers With vested interests 
in the educational process, parents, are vbicirtg their* opinions and interests to • 
teachers, administrators, school-boards, and judges. '1"heir demands that 
children, whether hanjdi capped," norma V,. or gifted, demonstrate appropriate social 
and academic. achievement, cannot be ignored. As a result, many state legislatures 
are considering" sOme degree of accountability "from schools a"nd more and more 
states are passing Mandatory Special Education Acts. (Michigan has been 
functioning, under. Public Act 198 since December 1971.) 

Educators,, as a result, -are beings' forced to re-examine long accepted 
practices such as self-contained classrooms, textbook usage, grouping, tied 
and bound curMculum, etc.. Questions- such as .what program is best, how is it 
, working, and why is it succeeding are suddenly very valid considerations. 



•In an attempt to cope with these problems, innovative procedures, 

_.pragr.ams^_in.d_ma.terials_3re3-elD5-Jlntrp_d^^ 

Open space schools, sex education, niainstreaming, and modern math are all 
exampl&s of this trend.' , Unfortunately, most educational innovations still do 
not incorporate eyaluatiofi procedures in the.ir plans. Few school systems allow 
adequate investisation of the relationship between .the educational variables 
and the student's learning level. As a »*esuJt, many innovations. are discovered 
• to-be unsatisfactory. . . . ' . 

Whether or not a program works bfetter'^han an alternative is a critical ^ 
question *froni the taxpayer's pj^zoi ^\e\i.'S\t. becomes the responsibflity of 
educators to continuoosly evaluate the programs and materials in use within 
their systems.^ Only *in>this way.^can education incorporate any degree of purpose 
and direction into its changing systeTn, - ^ • " . 

* Many states^.have seen the^ need to ijiclude this^ ^specif i^catf on in new]y 
passed Mandatory Special Education J|pws- Michigan's Public Act 1.98,^ for exa^riple^ 
-state's .that "the. Intermediate School ^Oistrict, Board of Education . shall'. 
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• developv. establish, and -continuously evaluate and modify-, in cooperation with 

• its constituent school districts^ a plan for special education - . . ." And 
Section 1.5 of Michigan Special Education Code require^ the I.S^. Board of - 

- -^Educaii on-to- lUlBscr4ie-the-]neans-by--wWih,-±be_liDcaJ_^chooljli-si:ri.^^^ 

.mediate school district will determine the effectiveness of special education 

progr^jns and services; - • 

. ' 

' with this mandaie'sb clearly defined, Michigan ^chool districts, as . . 

• well as oth^r 'state, county 3^ and-Jpcal districts -must ^lev6lop evaluation 
proce'd'ures to seek feedback from parents, students, teachers, and administrators 
irt' order to improve the quality. of education. 
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Rationale ^ • * ^ _ 

'Evaluation can be accompli shed'in several ways, depending on the point 
of view of the evaluator: Admioi^trators are interested in learning such 
points of contrast as teacher-pupil ratio, cost per student, total budget, 
total teacher time ^p'ent In indirect services total teacher time spehd on 
direct service (remediation, tutoVing), total students serviced, etc. The 
educational technican may be more interested in a variety of achievement 
parameters,^whil'ei5aTen.ts are primarily interested in the specific achievement 
of their children. None of these evalua^.v^ interests are mutually exclusive 
'^T»~d;-n*Tideed',~ai1--evaluct^^^^ mportan t% — r r - — — - — ~ 

. Evaluation of Resource Room programs has^not yet been developed to an 
efficient level for a multitude of reasons. Any multifaceted relationship 
yields'interactions which^defy specific explanation. These interactions 
point out the limitations' in analysis techniques, not limitations irt the programs 
being evaluated. - For'exampTe, when special needs 'students or groups of • 
students do 'not progVess'at the expected rate, who is to blartie? Should tht * 
teacher be held'responsible or is the h'ome life of the student such ^tt^at 
no teacher can, provide for the s,tudent's needs? \ \ 

>tost educators can» offer examples and reasons for^this type of problem 
*^in>^augh quantity fo create another book; however, it is. clear that 
account^ilit^ is a serious and critical" problem in education today and. 
particulartii^ in Special Education programs^. Administrators ^nd t^gachers 
>jwho far^Ttd- a2^V^ this^ problem* are forcing State legislators to maftdate 
stHcter accQufitabtli^ . ! : _ _J\.^^j : * . ' ^ \ 
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.A "good dear ofon^ormation is genera\ly available for use in evaluation and, 
with moBest effort, much jnore can be -collfic'ted. Since- the Resoinrce Boom . , 
Teacher (RRT) has been, characterized throughout th'is Handbook as the e^perti 
At is only logical that evaluation start with her input. Since th'is Special 
Education program touches numerous aspects of the general education program, " ^ 
however, input from the building principal. Regular Classroom'teacher (RCT), 
students, and parents shouW also be sought. If County^qr Intermediafte 
districts are coordinating a multi-district program, a systematic overview should 
also be prepared. . . 

The entire evaluation should be put together and presented to the County 
and local school .boards, involved administrators, principals, RRTs and RCTs, 

and to interested parents and studenjts. 

• . ^ * 

Results should answer the general question ^ "Is the Resource Room program 
an effective tedinique for providing educational service to handicapped students?' 
Analysis of the data should indicate strengths and weaknesses in the overall 
program. Jt should also pinpoint educational variables which are necessary for - 
the program to operate effect%ely, and results should .allow for comparison of . 
individual district programs. " 7n essence, evaluation is primarily concerned 
with the effects of the innovative procedure (Resource Room Program) on the 
target population (handicapped'' students)*. Results will allow for revision and 

-^ improvement o.f the ^pver~al-l program^ and w-iXUpermi t^admin jstraio.rs._and teachers,^ 

ta re-examine^ their techniques for implementation of the J^esource Room program's 
specifications in their district. As a result, some individual Resource Room - 
programs may be modified by incorporating new instructional components into the 
program. ' ^ " . > , 

Evidence of weaknesses in an individual program may also .permit administrators 
to request additional aid the form of services and/or funcls. The variabJJes 
•Which prevent satisfactory academic* or social/emotional growth in individual 
Students or individual .programs can be investigated. If changes are v/arranted, 
these may be suggestedT.— Supplemental services, extra funds, and revision of 
the program are all elements which may be involved in a solution, c 

..v..Finally, there is- little data in tfte professional literature to 
jsupport the belief that the Resource Room program is an effective educational 
technique. If indeed; this is true, 'it is imperative that this, claim be 
Substantiated and disseminated to the educational population. Substantiation 



can on! yo'be 'accomplished through systematic collectten of data and statisj-ica-l 
analysis of the° results. . Once these, results are available, the educational 



community can make a purposeful and directed decision about the Resource Room 
program based', not DnlyjDri_subjec£ive judgments ,' but aVso "on objective data. _ 



Resource Roo m Teacher Evaluation 

■ ■■ ■ I 'III ■ ■ , « 

Most RRTs test students when they enter the Resource Room' program (pre) 
and when they leave the -program (post). If their participation extends over 
several years, additional tests should.be administered annually. 

Evaluative test results may or^msty not be used fop diagnostic purposes, , 
depending on the ejcpertise and philosophy of the RRT or Teacher Consultant. 
Generally, most RRTs administer other formal and informal instruments based on 
information received/ffofiTthe eval.^a ti ve tests. 

All tests, however, should be administered individualTy. b^ 
this way, can the RRT assess the student's behaviors in th^ 
Such information is frequently ^as important as the test 




Two instruments which ^re adequate for use in eval uei^ongT^ of* change 
in achievement and , self concept are: 

Peabody Individual Achievement Test 

- ' Hfe Pi eYs-tiarri-s-^Ch^irdreh^' s^^^ es" " 

These evaluative tests pinpoint strengths and weaTcnesses in reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, general information, school status, anxiety, popularity, and result 
in scores which can be statistically analyzed. The grade levels achieved are 
really incidental to the evaluation.. * The important variable is the rate of 

0 

change over time. This is easily determined by using the *fol lowing relationship: 
post-tes.t grade level - pre- test grade level = ' , . ^ 
.grade level rate of change 
This calculation should be prepared for each student in each iirea of concern' 
and for the total program. The total program average change is determined by 
summerizing the rat^*of change for each student and diyiding by the number of 
scores inpluded in the sum. These scores can b^' s\jbmitted annually and results, 
will serve as an objective picture of the Resource Room ppgr^- 



o 
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At the end bf the school yeaK^ RRTs^hould also collect and organize , j 
at least the folloftlng information* ^ut their individual programsr 

1. ^^ta^ number of students^ serviced directly' (tutoring or remediating) 
1 -2.. - -average nximber -of .hounk-pBr„ jveelc^pent Jn. ^diiiBctLseryicjEL' 



^ 3. total number of students serviced indirectly (not'^er^onally, worked with) 

4. total number of RCTS serviced 9 - \ 

5. total numb^er of educational plans prepared 

6: total number of formal consultations with RCTs 

7. total number of- In-Service presentations mad§ 

8. average time spent with students (weekly) ' ^ 

9. average time used in materials preparation or cu»:riculum 
modification (weekly) . ^ ^ - 

The RRT should also prepare a self-evaluation of the progfani. Statistical 
information collected is but a starting poTnt. Personal experience>-and 
.opinions are ^equally important. This subjective report should be, organised 
^ to develop" the who, what, where, when, and how of building arid improving the 
pVgrAm for the coming year. Candor is an impor^tant element in this type of 
feedback system, The decision makers will appreciate this information and ^ 
appropriate changes should result. ,* 

Finally, since the educational planning and placement^ .committees generally 
requVed stated behavior objectives "f^^ ■ 
programs. These objectives should be' evaluated. 

For example, if nine different goals yrere defined for "a student, the . 
RRT's evaluation should, at a minimum, .consist of nine specific yes/no type 
questions keyed* to the nine objectives. ^ 

i.^.: Objective: The student will add correctly two /double digit ^ ' ^ - 
' numbers vnth carrying. j * ' ^ 

Annual Evaluation: . Student demonstrates ability to add two 

double digit numbers with carrying. • • 

'• ' . . : ■■• \ 

In this manner -the RRT is in a position to j)resent "^^n overview of 
her program in rathef simple,' straight forward terms. 

' i.'e.: '0|)jdfllHves established: 200*;^' 

* Objectives met: 150 

Objectives not met: 50 • * 

/ ' - Program evaluation:- 75% effective 



Q O • ■ . 

At the end of each .school year all of this inforfhation should be 
organized in an annual report submitted to the building'principal and 
County or Intermediate District (see Form' 1, Page 223). Results Should help 

_jmprove individual Resource Rop^P^Q^^ms lo hayje them meet the needs^of ^ 

the RCTs and students involved. Such a report not only^ums up^'the year, 

but also acts as a public reflations measure in that it .provides* the adrnilTistrators 

with essential data - data which may act as a basis for more funds, improved 

V-fUPOcedures , or better Jjupil -teacher ratios. 

RCT E valuation 

' ■ • 

RRT should also seek input from RCTs because the;r perceptions of the 

program are critical^. An efficient techn'ique is to give_each RCT a short 

questionnaire with yes/no questions or rating s-sales. These questionnaires 

should be anonymous 'in order to elicit honest opinions. If time is available, 

the RRT may request written commenp on the questionnaire in order to stimulate 

new ideas which can be incorporatep in the program (see Form 1, Page 223). 

Forms Should be returned to the Principal-allowing him to verbally discuss RCT.'s 

comments with the RRT while retaining the RCT's ^animity. Results should be 

included in the annual report (See form 3, Page-2Z€>^- 

"J 

Parent. Evaluation . . 

Parents' input is frequently difficult to sequre but is generally worth the 
extra time and effort required. A brief questionnaire personalized with the 

, student's name, should be sent to all involy^ed parents. It shou^fTprovide. . 
parents with the opportunity to assess the pcogram^as it directly affects 
their child and to suggest modification's if they so desire. The questionnaire 
should be sent from and returned to the Princgpal in order to insure candor 

, (See Fonn 2, Page 225). Principals should share results with RRTs without 
references to parents' .names. Pertinent data may then be included in the annual 
report (See' Form 3, Page 226). ■ . • " . 

Principal'. Evaluation . ^ . 

As. the responsible individual, the principal should get very specific 
in ternis of evaluation of Resource Roorti. programs . Where more than one RRT is 
operating within the same school, a standard reporting system should be established. 
, While eaclj administrator has a management style, certain information* is , 
consistentTy required for Effective administration. ». ■ 



RRTs and R&Ts will pravide data* describing the educational parameters, - 
but the-f4^cal evaluation of the program, is up to the adrairvlatrators. When 
•viewing an expense vs. results relaticonship^ administrators are in a better 
posit ion to make decisions regarding committment of resources in support of 
the school in general, including the Resource Room pro^gram. I 

As previously noted, many states have enacted laws which require 
. program evaluation (Michigan P. A. 198 of 1971). These laws usually do not 
describe the nature of the evaluation, however, it should be obvious that 
program evaluation will eventually talce a highly structured bureaucratic 
course if administrators do not assume the responsibility to monitor and 
evaluate. This Chapter provides a starting point which hopefully will stimulate 
the more dynamic administrator "ta come to grips with a management oriented 
evaluation system? one which includes inputs from all involved personnel and 
provides appropriate feedback to those who are involved with the programs. , 
Information gathered by the Principal should' be disseminated through appropriate 
channels. ' . ^* . 

A summary report may be presented to School Board members and to upper 
level administrators in -either written or verbal for'm. Teachers should receive 
•summary information at faculty meetings and parents and students may receive 
the report at parent-teacher meetings. Whatever the actual method used, 
information should^ever be covered up or forgotten, because input which is 
ignored results in more verbal criticism or apathy. The, purpose of program 
evaluation is to assess the effectiveness and to implement changes, if necessary 
Only when inputs from all areas are sought, considered^ and justified can 
education meet tfie demands of today's society. / 



' ^ Resource Room Program Evaluation 

. " •. ' . ■ 

Regular Classroom Teacher 



' This -form is designed ^to pupvide Resource Room program administrators 
objective feedback regarding the program.. Please feel free to frankly express 
_XQyX. Qpinion an<l.provide constructive crnticistn. When complete, '['etuni to the 

. principal 's office. . ■ : 
*/ 

]\ The Resource Room Teacher' is:' (circle all appropriate answers) . 
' a. providing tutoring or remedial instruction to some of my students, 
-b. providing me with materials for my students, 
c. sending work back from the Resource Room with my students. 
, ' d. assistiVig me in modtfydng my curriculum to fit my special students. 

e. providing me with consultative services. 

f. team teaching with me. 

g. oti)er_|specify) ■ — ; 



2. Rate the quality of the Resource Room Teacher's: . 



c. 
d. 

e> 





* good 






average 






poor 


tutoring 


• 






f 


f 


• 




materials 


f 


§ 


• 




f 


• 


• 


curriculum modification 


§ 


f 


f 


i 


f 




f 


consuVtative services 




•1' ' 

/ 












other interactions (specify) 






















§ 




f 


• 


• 



















--3. , -In- your opinion, /what is the strwg poinf .df the Resource Room program 



/ 



In your opinion, what .is the weak point of thfe Resource Room program? 



f —. ; ' — ■ 

5. Generally, students services by the Resource Room program have profited 
to the following degree: (circle one) 
a. very much 

somewhat . ^ 

c. cap't say^ " . 

d. marginally 

,e. not at all . , 



6. Rate the overall Resource Room, program. ^ • . , 

good average poor 

7. Please list any comments you wish to make regarding the Resource Room program. ' 



Resource Room Program Evaluation 



Parents (or student over age 18). 



- Dear . 



(Parents' name) . 



As you know 



(Student's name) 



has been 



placed in the school's Resource Room program. J^e are very interested to know 

how you feel (Student's name) • ^_ has progressed 

since then. The following questions will' assist us in providing the best jDOssible 
education for your child. " 

Please answer the questions frankly and return them to me at your earliest 
convenience. * 

.* 

*circle the dot which best describes your feelings; - ' 



1. child's progress'' during the year seems: 



t 

good 



t 

average 



poor 



,2^,._..I_feel--my ~Ghi~^ld ^rece-i-vps-^remedial-- 4nstruction-~thQ.L-i5.:- 
t t § • . • 



. a. My child's attitude towards school is: 
• • • • 



4; My opinion of the Resource Room program is: 



/ . 



Please ^add any comments, you wish regarding the Resource Room program. 



/ 



/ 



/rhank you fpr your assistance. 



Sincerely, 



_{PrinciRaV;s Jlj 



1 . 


\ 


Resource Room Program Evaluation ' 






Annual Report (copy to Principal and Intermediate Office) ■ . 






.The following report descf^ibes the status of our Resource Room program 






for the 


school year to 






General 


/ 

Parameters : 






a. 


total number of students serviced directly (tutored or remediated) 


i 

f 




b. 


average hours spent in direct service weekly ^ ^ ^ 






c. 


total number of students serviced indirectly (not personally 
worked with) o 


1 

— — 1 




d. 


total number of RegulaV Classroom Teachers serviced 






e. 


tbtah number of educational plans prepared] * . , 


/ 




>. 


total number of formal consultations with Regular Classroom * 
Teachers 






g- 


total number of In-Service presentations 


/ 






total amount of time spent in diagnosing students* problems 








average preparation time per student (weekly) 






Results 


• ' ■ . * . ^ 

behavioral objectives 




• 


a.' 


total number of behavioral objectives established for 
•Resource Room s-tudents 






b. 


total number of behavioral objectives reached 






c. 


total number of behavioral objectives not reached 






d. 


percentage of behavioral objectives effectiveness 








pre/post tests 




a. 


average total achievement test sc0;rp (grade. level )^ ' 

average total post- test -grade level 
net total change - grade level 






b. 


' average general information score (graide level) 
average general information pre-test - grade level 






• ■ :a 


^-?iverage general information post-test - grade level 






net change - grade leverl . ^ — . 
















-* . . ■ . 





c; average reading recognition score (graele level) 
average reading recognition pre- test - grade levels- 
average reading recognition post-test - grade fgvel 
''net'Change - grade level • • • . 

d/ average reading comprehension 'scor6 'rgr^^ Tevel7 ' ■ 
, average reading comprehension pre- test - grade level 
' average' reading comprehension post-test - grade level 
net change - grade level 
e. ^average 'arithmetic score (grade level) 
average arithmetic pre-test-- grade T$vel 
average arithmetic post-test - grade level • • 

change - grade level ' 
fverage spelling score (grade level) 
average spelling pre-test - grade leveT 
average spelling post-test - grade level r 
change - grade- leyel 
g, a verage^^&ejf concept score (pre) • - 
average self corTc 
net, change 



It score (post)': 



o 



Regular Classroom Teacher Evaluatjon: - . 

.This- sec-tion "ShouW-4nclude ^a™d4^^ ol^thalre^tiUs^f- the.,^ 

collected from Regular Classroom Teachers. Jo .the extent that^l^ds are detected, 
they should be stated and explained, if possible." ^ 



Paren-tal Ffefedback Evaluation; 

- ^ Comments collected .from parents sljould be condensed and presented in _ 
this section. « - 



Self Ev aluation and Discussion: - . ' - - ^ 

' This' "is the sectiorv^to present the WHO, WHAT; WHEN, WHERE, HOW and even 
HOW MUCH (money). Each recommendation shouW be preceeded by a discussion of 
why a change or innovcLtion is-cbnsidered appropriate, (Draw on the data in - 
previxrus jsections-. ) End the section with a single sentence evaluating - 
the program'from yaur. personal point of view. For 'example, "Based qn thii ^ ' 
preceeding data, I consider this year's; Resource Room program a^uccess." ^ ^ 
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